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(Translation) 

-Although  everything  is  covered 
with  snow,  the  white  marble  statue 
of  the  Holy  Mother  alone  stood 
clear  and  distinct  from  others. 
This  morning,  again,  the  youth 
comes  and  kneels  down  to  pray 
before  he  goes  to  class.  He  smiles 
at  Her  with  contentment  and 
stands  up  while  She  gives  peace  in 
his  soul  with  a  smile  on  Her  face. 


*  * 

> 


— Ray  H.  Fukutani 
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SUNDAY  AT  WKYD 


THEY  walked  together  up  the 
marble  steps,  saying  nothing, 
carefully  avoiding  the  gentle 
valleys  worn  in  the  steps  by  past 
generations  of  announcers  and 
engineers,  squinting  slightly  in 
the  dim  light  provided  by  an 
occasional  60-watt  bulb  in  the 
ceiling.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs, 


OSTO 


after  some  silent  fumbling  for 
keys,  Don  unlocked  the  door, 
flung  it  open,  bowed  from  the 
waist,  and  with  an  extravagant 
flourish  of  a  long,  graceful  arm, 
ushered  Charlie  inside.  Closing  the 
door,  he  read  the  worn  letters  on 
the  frosted  glass  panel:  Station 
WKYD;  Studios;  PRIVATE.  The 
ridiculousness  of  the  "PRIVATE” 
struck  him  suddenly,  and  he 
laughed  silently.  Who  in  hell 
would  ever  bother  to  crash  this 
sacred  gate,  except  maybe  an  oc¬ 
casional  teenager,  a  girl  wanting 
to  see  what  her  favorite  deejay 
looked  like  in  the  flesh,  or  a  boy 
who  dreamed  of  a  career  sitting  on 
an  uncomfortable  chrome  chair 
behind  a  microphone? 
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“Geeeeeeez!”  Charlie  was  in  the 
control  room,  but  Don  was  able  to 
hear  the  anguished  wail  through 
the  glass  panel.  “That  Nolan  is  the 
laziest  engineer  I  ever — why,  that 
sonuv — lookit,  Don!  He  left  the 
Day’s  End  Music  all  over  the  desk. 
He  didn’t  even  take  the  tone  arm 
off  The  Star  Spangled  Banner . 
Whatta— ” 

Don,  paying  no  attention, 


NESE 


stripped  off  his  tweed  topcoat, 
flung  it  into  a  chair  in  the  corner 
of  the  studio,  and  laid  the  Sunday 
paper  he  carried  on  the  desk.  Rif¬ 
fling  through  it  with  a  practised 
hand,  he  pulled  out  the  comic  sec¬ 
tion,  the  sports  pages  and  the  cross¬ 
word  puzzle,  and  laid  them  care¬ 
fully  on  the  desk.  The  rest  he 
aimed  expertly  at  the  waste  bas¬ 
ket  in  the  corner  by  the  chair. 
Most  of  the  paper  went  into  the 
waste  basket,  but  the  Society 
section  and  the  Book  Review 
fluttered  ungracefully  to  the  pale 
green  carpet  (acoustically  per¬ 
fect)  . 

Don  walked  over  to  the  bulletin 
board  and,  after  looking  for  any 


last-minute  messages  from  Larsen, 
the  station  manager,  and  finding 
none,  took  down  the  program 
schedule  and  his  script  from  the 
spindle  on  which  they  hung  pre¬ 
cariously,  and  brought  them  back 
to  the  desk.  He  brushed  a  slight 
film  of  dust  off  the  shiny  chrome 
seat,  and  sat  down.  He  looked 
over  the  schedule  of  programs, 
even  though  he  knew  it  by  heart: 
7 : 00  A.  M.,  Sign  On ;  7:05,  Morn¬ 
ing  Musicale;  7:30,  Sacred  Heart 
Program  (transcription)  ;  7:45, 
Classical  Vignettes;  8.00,  Greek 
National  Hour  (tape)  ;  9:00, 

Morning  Service  from  First  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  (live)  ;  10:00,  Sala- 
mini  Italian  Hour,  etc.  He 
knocked  on  the  glass  panel  to  get 
Charlie’s  attention,  and,  shouting 
in  order  to  be  heard  through  the 
panel:  “Hey,  what’s  this?  The 
Greeks  tape  their  show  from  home 
now?”  Getting  an  affirmative 
nod  in  reply,  he  laughed  loudly 
and  yelled,  “Breakfast  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Papazoglou,  huh?”  Char¬ 
lie  didn’t  get  it,  and  stared  back  at 
him  blankly,  so  he  let  it  drop. 

The  glass  panel  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  mirror,  and  he  began  to  make 
a  detailed  personal  appearance  in¬ 
ventory  of  himself.  First  he  ex¬ 
amined  his  hair,  jet-black  except 
for  a  little  gray  at  the  temples.  He 
was  satisfied  with  his  sideburns; 
they  came  to  just  above  the  tops 
of  his  earlobes,  even  on  both  sides. 
His  mustache  drooped  a  little,  so 
he  wet  his  little  finger  and  slicked 
the  ends  up.  The  pimple  on  his 
forehead,  that  worried  him — The 
phone  jangled  irritatingly  at  his 
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elbow;  he  let  it  ring  a  couple  of 
times,  then  picked  up  the  receiver. 
A  heavily  accented  feminine  Ital¬ 
ian  voice  spoke.  "Hullo,  disa  Sta¬ 
tion  WKYD?  Good.  Mr.  Sala- 
mini,  he’s  sick  today,  canna  come 
to  the  studio.” 

"Why,  I’m  sorry  to  hear  that, 
Mrs.  Salamini.  Nothing  serious,  I 
hope?” 

"Naah.  He’s  got  laryngitis. 
Canna  talk.” 


"Well,  that’s  too  bad.  Will  he 
be  able  to  make  it  next  week?” 

"Yeah,  sure.  Well,  goodbye.” 

"Good-bye,  Mrs.  Salamini.” 

He  slammed  the  receiver  back 
on  the  hook,  thought  for  a  minute, 
and  then  yelled  in  to  Charlie: 
"Hey,  wake  up!  The  Salami’s 
got  laryngitis.  Can’t  make  it.  Dig 
up  some  Ginni  music,  willya?”  The 
news  took  some  time  to  penetrate, 
then  it  struck  home.  Charlie 
leaped  from  his  chair  and  ran  to 
the  record  library.  He  fished  fran¬ 
tically  for  a  few  minutes,  then 


pulled  out  a  record  album  and  held 
it  up.  "Ballads  by  Perry  Como.” 
"Geez,  no!”,  Don  yelled  despar- 
ingly.  "This  is  for  the  old  Gin- 
nies.  Get  Caruso  or  something, 
cantcha?” 

Charlie  bent  down  and  resumed 
his  search.  After  a  few  minutes, 
he  stood  up  and  held  his  arms  out 
in  a  gesture  of  despair  mixed  with 
disbelief.  "No  Caruso,”  he  yelled 
back.  Don  slapped  a  perspiring 
hand  to  his  forehead.  "Haven’t 
you  got  any  Ginni  music  at  all?” 
Charlie  resumed  his  search.  He 
pulled  out  another  album  and  held 
it  up.  La  T raviata.  "That’ll  have 
to  do,  I  guess.”  He  looked  at  the 
clock.  Fifteen  seconds  before  sev¬ 
en.  He  waved  Charlie  back  to 
the  control  board,  pointing  to  the 
clock.  Charlie  raced  to  his  desk, 
flicked  a  couple  of  switches,  and 
waved  to  Don,  a  wild,  uncon¬ 
trolled  gesture  that  Don  in¬ 
terpreted  to  mean  "You’re  on.” 

Don  leaned  into  the  mike  and 
turned  on  his  mellifluous  mono¬ 
tone:  "Station  WKYD  begins  its 
broadcasting  day,  operating  on  an 
assigned  frequency  of  13  50  kilo¬ 
cycles  by  authority  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Comm  ission. 
WKYD  invites  you  to  spend  Sun¬ 
day  with  us  for  good  listening  all 
morning.  And  now,  OUR  NA¬ 
TIONAL  ANTHEM.”  Don  sat 
back  from  the  mike,  recovering 
gradually  from  nervous  exhaus¬ 
tion.  Sunday  at  WKYD  had  be¬ 
gun. 

— Stephen  D.  Doyle 
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ALLOW  ME  to  introduce  my 
young  friend,  Eiyongku. 

Now,  perhaps  you  say  to 
yourself:  That  looks  like  Chinese 
to  me.  Well,  you’d  be  nearly  cor¬ 
rect.  It  is  actually  Korean  and 
is  probably  best  written  phoneti¬ 
cally  thus:  Ei  Yong  Koo — Wash- 
ee-washee  boy  number  one. 

You  offer  your  hand;  he  of¬ 
fers  his  just  a  little  reluctantly. 
You  grasp  it  warmly  and  smile. 
Immediately  his  face  brightens,  his 
lips  part  and  spread  quickly  to¬ 
ward  his  ears,  and  you  are  directly 
concerned  lest  he  does  not  stop 
smiling  in  time  to  prevent  a  grave 
disaster.  But,  fortunately,  he  does 
stop,  and  his  head  remains  intact. 

His  is  a  pleasant  face,  a  pleasing 
face.  His  olive  drab  cap  sits  jaunt¬ 
ily  forward  on  his  head  scarcely 
granting  air  or  freedom  to  his 
closely  cropped  hair.  His  skin  is 
copper  tan  and  smooth,  with  a 
scattering  of  freckles  about  the 
nose  and  forehead.  His  eyes  are 
large,  vivid  and  somewhat  mis¬ 
chievous,  yet  sincerely  friendly; 
His  cheeks  are  great  and  especially 
full  toward  the  eyes,  giving  that 
slight  suggestion  of  a  slant. 

Ei  is  not  very  old,  nor  is  he  very 
tall.  Fifteen  years  you  might  ap¬ 
proximate  the  former,  and  five 
feet  you  might  estimate  the  latter. 

He  wears  his  clothes  loosely  and 
characteristically  of  his  idol,  the 
American  G.  I.  His  shirt,  olive 
drab  as  are  all  his  outer  garments, 


is  open  haphazardly  at  the  collar 
displaying  the  neckline  of  a 
washed-gray  T-shirt;  his  trousers, 
which  are  indeed  voluminous,  are 
doubled  absurdly  in  back  present¬ 
ing  a  pantaloon  effect  where  they 
cover  the  underside  of  his  lap,  and 
are  held  tightly  by  a  belt  which  is 
looped  to  within  an  inch  of  twice 
the  circumference  of  his  waist;  his 
trouser  legs  are  bloused  loosely 
inside  his  boots  in  which,  you  are 
sure,  his  feet  must  have  ample 
space  to  move  forward  twice  be¬ 
fore  the  shoe  itself  is  set  in  motion. 

He  speaks  Korean  fluently.  He 
has  a  smattering  of  both  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Japanese  language  of 
which  the  Korean  is  a  mixed  de¬ 
scendant.  English  or  its  somewhat 
ambiguous  child,  American,  is  for 
him  a  grand  accomplishment.  His 
vocabulary  is  of  course  mean  but, 
nevertheless,  impressive:  "Pre- 


sento”  means  to  give;  "Washee- 
washee”  means  to  wash  clothes; 
"How  are  you — fine”  is  his  greet¬ 
ing;  "You  number  one  (ten  or 
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fifty  thousand)  ”  is  his  method  of 
rating  you  as  a  personality.  Num¬ 
ber  one  of  course  is  tops  or  upper¬ 
most;  number  ten  is  medium  or 
so-so;  and  number  fifty- thousand, 
lest  you  have  any  doubts,  is  the 
lowest  of  low. 

Written  languages  are  simple 
tasks  to  his  dextrous  hands.  He 
is  able  to  write  Korean,  Chinese, 
Japanese  and  can  rapidly  copy 
English  print.  His  comment  con¬ 
cerning  our  expansive  printed  page 
is  enlightening:  ''America  words 
— too  muchee  say  too  little.” 

He  is  curious  and  inquisitive; 
nothing  is  too  difficult  to  probe; 
and  nothing  is  too  simple  to  ignore. 
He  is  appreciative  of  any  puzzle 
to  tax  his  ability.  Magazines, 
American  issues,  are  especially  fas¬ 
cinating  to  him — the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  particular.  American 
automobiles,  streamlined  diesel 
engines,  motor  trucks  and  civilian 
transport  airliners  are  the  most  at¬ 
tractive.  His  efforts  to  learn  the 
names  and  terms  for  these  articles 
are  insatiable.  As  he  turns  the 
pages  he  points  proudly,  exclaim¬ 
ing  at  intervals,  expecting  approv¬ 
al:  "That  horse  .  .  .  that  tree  .  .  . 
that  car  .  .  .  that  flower  .  .  .  that 
train  .  .  ”  And  invariably  he  is 
correct;  however,  should  he  prove 
wrong  it  is  definitely  to  be  the  last 
mistake  on  that  specific  item.  He 
is  alert,  receptive,  and,  above  all, 
eager. 


But  primarily,  Ei  is  a  boy;  and 
as  such  has  a  boy’s  heart,  a  boy’s 
desires.  He  enjoys  games,  com¬ 
petitive  sports,  comic  books  (eith¬ 
er  American  or  Korean — oh,  yes, 
Korea  has  comic  books) .  But 
most  of  all  he  enjoys  the  movies. 
The  westerns,  the  American  In¬ 
dian  and  cowboy,  command  his 
gravest  attention.  He  is  quick  to 
discern  the  bad  men  from  the 
good;  and,  like  all  boys,  with  the 
hero  he  rides  the  trail  in  hot  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  wicked  villain.  His 
favorite  western  hero  is  Randolph 
Scott. 

Ei  reacts  willingly  to  pleasant 
request  and  reluctantly  to  harsh 
command — and  who  does  not? 
When  he  is  openly  trusted  he  is 
reciprocally  trusting;  and  when 
he  is  wronged  or  resented  he  is  re¬ 
ciprocally  malevolent  and  resent¬ 
ful — but  such  is  human  nature. 

Separated  from  his  family,  he 
misses  them  and  welcomes  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  his  home.  He  is  from  a 
large  city  in  South  Korea — from 
Seoul — and,  like  his  G.  I.  counter¬ 
parts,  has  not  been  home  for  many, 
many  months.  And  too,  like  the 
G.  I.  he  is  looking  forward  to  the 
future  and  peace — a  lasting  peace. 
Then  he  can  go  home  to  his  family, 
never  to  forget  his  experiences,  his 
G.  I.  buddies,  and,  let  us  pray,  nev¬ 
er  to  return  to  this — the  battle¬ 
field. 

— Gerald  Shea 
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THE  CRUELLEST  MONTH  0  BY 
MARY  I.  MAHONEY  0  The  cor¬ 
ner  of  Clarendon  and  Boylston  is 
not  a  very  busy  one  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon.  At  three  o’clock  there 
are  passers-by  with  poodles  and 
dachshunds  on  the  way  to  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Garden  for  an  afternoon  run; 
there  are  old  women  in  frayed, 
practical  black  coats  out  for  a 
stroll  before  tea,  enjoying  the 
warm  April  sun  and  shivering  now 
and  then  from  a  chilly  breeze; 
there  are  a  few  students  going  to 
and  from  the  Public  Library.  But 
the  quaintest  place  and  the  most 
deserted  at  that  hour  is  The  Toby 
House.  It  is  the  in-between  time, 
just  after  lunch  and  much  too 
early  for  anyone  to  be  having  din¬ 
ner. 

Bob  Vinard  approached  the  cor¬ 
ner  just  a  little  after  three;  he 
was  early.  He  stood  outside  the 
restaurant  for  a  moment  collecting 
himself  and  wondering  what  to  do 
next.  A  young  blonde  girl  walked 
by  and  turned  to  look  at  the  tall, 
lanky  red-head  with  the  wide  smil¬ 
ing  mouth.  She  smiled,  but  Bob 
behaved  himself  and  pretended  not 
to  see  her.  This  was  no  afternoon 
for  that  sort  of  thing;  Sarah  would 
be  coming  any  minute.  Ah,  it 
was  always  happening  to  him; 
good  thing  he  wasn’t  a  movie  star, 
he  thought,  or  it  might  have  been 
worse.  Being  a  children’s  writer, 
his  only  public  was  the  twelve- 
year-old  boy.  Sometimes  not  an 
inviting  thought,  but  a  safe  one. 

He  could  not  stand  still  today; 
he  raised  himself  up  and  down  on 
his  heels;  he  walked  back  and 


forth  in  front  of  the  Toby  House, 
he  looked  in  the  windows  of  The 
Studio  Shop;  they  were  having  a 
sale  on  furniture — good  thing  to 
keep  in  mind  if  he  were  getting 
married.  If  he  were  getting  mar¬ 
ried.  He  watched  the  traffic.  He 
mustn’t  be  too  sure  of  himself; 
anything  could  happen  and  she 
might  possibly  say  no — but  no, 
she  wouldn’t.  Would  she?  You 
never  could  tell  though;  people 
like  Sarah,  tall,  beautiful,  proud 
and  all  that. 

He  looked  at  his  watch;  fifteen 
minutes  late.  She  might  be  walk¬ 
ing.  She  liked  to  walk.  Bob  looked 
down  the  street  towards  the  Gar¬ 
dens,  but  he  couldn’t  see  her. 

DOWN  the  street,  Sarah  was 
just  turning  the  corner  and 
she  was  taking  her  time.  Her 
tall  slender  body  moved  slowly 
and  methodically  up  the  street  to¬ 
wards  Copley  Square.  She  had  a 
long  straight  nose  and  brown  eyes 
set  far  apart;  she  had  just  had  her 
hair  cut  very  short  and  it  curved 
softly  away  from  her  face  in 
feathery  brown  waves.  Wait  un¬ 
til  he  sees  that,  she  thought.  For 
three  years  it  had  been  long  be¬ 
cause  he  liked  it  that  way,  just 
barely  touching  her  shoulders  and 
curling  under;  sweet  and  simple, 
he  told  her,  that’s  how  he  liked  it. 
Now  the  bones  of  her  cheeks  stood 
out  and  her  chin  looked  firm  and 
more  determined;  the  appearance 
of  sweetness  and  simplicity  was 
gone.  Each  store  window  told  her 
this  as  she  walked  along. 

In  Carbone’s  window  there  were 
lilacs,  lavender  and  white  and  blue. 
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bred  quietly  in  some  warm  secret¬ 
ness  so  that  they  and  April  could 
come  together.  Sarah  looked  at 
them;  all  the  memories  of  other 
springs  stirred  within  her  sud¬ 
denly. 

The  spring  before  she  knew 
him,  it  had  been  just  spring.  Then 
the  first  year,  her  eyes  were  differ¬ 
ent,  brighter.  She  was  happy  in 
just  knowing  him,  in  being  near 
him  sometimes.  There  had  been 
a  prom  that  year  but  nothing  hap¬ 
pened;  she  hadn’t  expected  any¬ 
thing.  But  the  second  spring  she 
was  older  and  she  was  sure.  With 
all  her  hearc  that  year  she  waited 
for  him  to  ask  her.  She  clutched 
at  every  whisper  that  came  her 
way,  but  nothing  happened.  He 
smiled,  he  took  her  hand,  but 
nothing  happened.  Through 
Spring  and  Summer  she  waited. 
Fall  whipped  the  gray  leaves  from 
the  lilac  bushes  and  winter  covered 
the  bare  brown  branches  with 
heavy  snow.  The  snows  melted 
and  seeped  down  into  the  earth 
kindling  the  roots  into  the  warm 
fire  of  Spring;  but  only  in  secret¬ 
ness  because  the  lilacs  had  not  be¬ 
gun  to  bloom  yet  out  of  doors  and 
all  the  snows  were  not  melted.  She 
snapped  her  eyes  away  from  the 
window  and  walked  on  further. 

Plotkin’s  left  window  was  alive 
with  Spring  and  bridal  gowns. 
She  barely  looked  at  them.  When 
had  she  stopped  looking  at  wed¬ 
ding  gowns?  Just  then  she  had 
stopped.  She  didn’t  care,  she  told 
herself.  She  thought  of  all  the 
time  she’d  wasted  looking  at  them 
before  and  dullness  spread  itself 


out  in  her  and  became  heavy.  She 
was  tired  of  waiting  and  now  she 
did  not  care  whether  he  asked  her 
or  not.  But  her  steps  quickened 
as  she  approached  the  corner;  it 
was  getting  late  and  he  didn’t  like 
to  be  kept  waiting.  She  crossed 
the  street  and  walked  towards  him. 

"Hello,”  she  said  and  looked  up 
at  him  and  from  habit  smiled.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  smile  at  him. 
His  long  rectangular  face  was  per¬ 
petually  grinning. 

"Hi,”  he  said,  "I  didn’t  see  you 
coming.” 

"Have  I  kept  you  waiting 
long?” 

"Oh  no,  that’s  O.  K.;  your  usual 
fifteen  minutes,”  he  grinned. 

"Oh,  Bob,”  he  knows  I  never 
keep  him  waiting,  she  thought. 

"Shall  we  go  in?”  He  took  her 
elbow,  "I’m  starved.” 

They  walked  down  the  shallow 
brick  steps  into  the  tea  room.  He 
had  deliberately  chosen  half  past 
three  to  have  "lunch”  and  he  was 
right.  Only  two  people  were  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  far  corner;  the  room 
was  quiet  and  dim  except  where 
the  sun  threw  golden  shadows  on 
the  tiled  floor.  The  hostess 
showed  them  to  a  worn,  polished 
brown  table  near  the  fireplace  and 
under  the  brass  lamp  that  shook  as 
they  sat  down  and  made  the  ice  in 
the  water  glasses  tinkle.  He  whis¬ 
pered  to  Sarah  before  the  waitress 
came  and  so  when  she  did  they 
both  ordered  broiled  chopped  sir¬ 
loin  steak  with  mushrooms. 

"You  cut  your  hair,”  he  ob¬ 
served  when  the  waitress  left. 

"Yes,  do  you  like  it?” 
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"It’s  all  right,  but  I  liked  it  bet¬ 
ter  long.  Sweet  and  simple,  you 
know,”  he  laughed. 

"M-m-m,  I  know,”  her  eyes 
blazed  instantly;  it  was  what  she 
had  expected,  but  she  kept  quiet. 

"Well,”  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  stretched  his  long  legs 
beneath  the  table;  they  never 
fitted  anywhere.  He  smiled. 

"Well?”  she  asked  and  moved 
her  knees  to  one  side  so  that  they 
wouldn’t  collide.  After  three  years 
she  had  become  adept  at  doing  this 
and  the  movement  was  an  auto¬ 
matic  one. 

"That’s  a  pretty  dress  you’re 
wearing.” 

"Thank  you.”  It  was  pretty  and 
she  knew  it,  red  wool  with  a  full 
skirt  and  a  round  open  neck  that 
gave  the  impression  of  sophistica¬ 
tion. 

"Cigarette?”  he  asked.  He  al¬ 
ways  offered  even  though  he  knew 
she  never  smoked.  Today,  she  took 
one;  his  right  eyebrow  arched 
slightly  but  he  lit  hers  and  then  his 
and  blew  out  the  match. 

"Well,  what  have  you  been 
doing  with  yourself  all  week?”  He 
waited  for  her  to  say  "Nothing” 
so  that  he  could  tell  her  what  he 
had  done.  She  usually  did  the  first 
time  he  asked  her. 

She  tapped  the  cigarette  care¬ 
fully  on  the  edge  of  the  ash  tray 
and  said,  "Tuesday  night,  I  went 
out,  Wednesday  I  had  cocktails 
with  some  of  the  people  from  the 
office,  Thursday  I  had  my  hair 
cut,  Friday  I  shopped  and  today — 
well  here  I  am.” 

Out,  cocktails,  he  thought  and 
looked  at  her  more  closely. 


"Oh,  really?  Sounds  like  you’ve 
had  a  busy  week.” 

"I  have,”  and  for  politeness 
sake,  "what  have  you  been  doing?” 

"Oh,  nothing  much,”  he  picked 
up  the  butter  knife  and  turned  it 
over  in  his  hands,  "I  did  some  shop¬ 
ping  yesterday  too.” 

"Oh?” 

"Yes.  I  took  a  few  hours  off  and 
went  down  town  to  Cross’s,  you 
know,  the  jewelry  shop?”  He 
waited  for  her  to  pick  him  up  on 
that.  A  year  or  two  ago  she  might 
have,  she  would  have  helped  him 
and  made  it  easier  but  now — it 
wasn’t  worth  it.  Too  many  times 
she  had  picked  up  a  hint  that 
wasn’t  there. 

"Really?  Did  you  get  any¬ 
thing?”  she  asked. 

"What  are  you  trying  to  do?” 
he  grinned,  "make  things  hard  for 
me? 

"I’m  sorry,  but  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  what  you’re  driving  at,  if 
you’re  driving  at  anything  at  all.” 

That  did  it.  "Well,  if  that’s  the 
way  you  feel  about  it — ,”  he  said. 

"About  what?”  she  asked  in¬ 
nocently. 

"Skip  it,”  he  picked  up  a  piece 
of  the  date  nut  bread  that  the 
waitress  had  just  brought  and 
buttered  it. 

She  watched  him.  She  wanted  to 
laugh,  but  it  really  wasn’t  funny. 

"Sarah,”  he  put  the  bread  down, 
"listen,  Sarah.  I’ve  been  practicing 
this  all  day;  I’ve  been  thinking 
about  it  all  week.  I  was  looking  at 
diamonds  yesterday,  Sarah.”  He 
was  pleading. 

She  stared  at  him. 

"Sarah — ” 
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She  folded  her  hands  quietly  in 
her  lap,  "Well?”  she  asked. 

"Will  you  marry  me?”  the 
words  rang  out  across  the  room 
and  the  other  couple  turned. 

"No,”  she  said  as  clearly. 

"W-what?” 

"I  said,  No.  No.  No.  No.”  her 
lips  formed  the  "n”  of  each  no 
carefully  and  then  her  teeth  bit 
the  "t”  of  "I  won’t.” 

"But  Sarah,”  he  almost  whis¬ 
pered,  "why?  I  mean,  I  thought, 
we’ve  known  each  other  so  long-” 

"We’ve  known  each  other  too 
long;  that’s  it.”  She  leaned  across 
the  table,  her  palms  pushing  down 
on  the  hard  surface.  "Do  you  re¬ 
alize  that  I’ve  been  waiting  for 
three  years  for  you  to  ask  me?  And 
now,  I  don’t  care.” 

"So,  just  like  that,”  he  said. 

"Just  like  that,”  she  said,  "I 
can’t  help  it  Bob — you’ve  just — 
oh,  I  don’t  know  but  I  couldn’t 
stand  it  anymore.  I  never  know 
whether  I’m  coming  or  going,  you 
always  leave  me  hanging — well,  I 
guess .  it’s  time  someone  cut  me 
down.” 

"All  of  a  sudden  you’re  so  damn 
touchy  and  dramatic.  Who’ve  you 
been  talking  to?” 

"I  haven’t  been  talking  to  any¬ 
one;  I’ve  just  had  enough,  that’s 
all  and  as  for  being  dramatic  — 
you  should  talk  —  arranging  nice, 
quiet,  dark  romantic  settings  to 
propose  in,”  her  hand  swept  the 
room,”  you  think  you’re  so  darn 
clever.  Oh-h  honestly  —  ”  she 
picked  up  her  gloves  and  her  coat, 
"You’re  a-beast.” 


"Where’re  you  going?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

She  shook  her  head,  closed  her 
mouth  tightly,  and  stared  at  him 
for  one  split  second.  Then  she 
whirled  around  and  left  him  sit¬ 
ting  there  with  his  mouth  hanging 
open  and  the  waitress  coming  to¬ 
wards  him  with  the  tray. 

BY  the  time  he  got  the  check 
from  the  gray  haired,  amazed 
waitress  and  paid  it  to  the 
slow  moving  cashier,  Sarah  was 
nowhere  in  sight.  He  couldn’t  un¬ 
derstand  it;  what  could  he  have 
done  wrong?  It  was  just  as  if  some¬ 
thing  possessed  her.  She  couldn’t 
have  really  meant  it,  not  Sarah.  If 
he  could  find  her  .  .  .  He  walked 
down  Boylston  Street  past  Claren¬ 
don,  Berkeley,  Arlington  and 
crossed  the  street  with  the  cars 
zipping  past  him  and  most  of  the 
drivers  ignoring  him.  He  stood  an 
instant  at  the  gateway  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Garden  and  looked  towards  the 
gray-green  bridge. 

But  Sarah  was  walking  around 
the  pond,  shaking  as  if  she  had 
been  sick;  as  if  she’d  gotten  rid  of 
something.  She  felt  weak  and 
scared  and  finally  sat  down  on  a 
cold,  wooden  bench  at  the  edge  of 
the  water. 

How  had  she  ever  done  it,  she 
wondered.  She’d  always  been  so 
puppy-like  in  front  of  him  before: 
"Yes  Bob,”  and  "No  Bob.”  It 
couldn’t  have  been  she.  Now  what 
happens,  she  thought;  I’ll  proba¬ 
bly  never  see  him  again.  She  picked 
up  a  pebble  and  threw  it  into  the 
water;  it’s  probably  just  as  well. 
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It  will  do  him  good  to  have  some¬ 
one  say  "No”  to  him  for  a  change. 
But  why  did  it  have  to  be  me? 

Something  was  gone  suddenly. 
She  looked  around.  It  had  been 
walking  with  her  for  weeks  and 
now  it  was  gone.  She  stood  up; 
what  had  happened  anyway?  It 


must  have  been  the  time,  the  long, 
long  time  following  her  and  mak¬ 
ing  her  tired.  She  felt  as  if  some¬ 
thing  had  been  lifted  from  her  and 
when  she  raised  her  eyes  again,  she 
saw  Bob  coming  down  the  path 
looking  for  her.  They  saw  each 
other  at  the  same  time  and  walked 
quickly  toward  one  another. 


Our  Lady  of  Knock 

The  town  was  still  and  rain 
Curled  every  window  pane 
And  there  in  little  Knock 
The  owl  was  in  the  clock. 

Look!  below  the  church’s  top 
Three  graven  figures  stop. 

With  Mary  who  made  the  red  wine  run 
Was  John,  called  Thunder’s  son; 

St.  Joseph  put  aside  his  wood 
Listened,  understood; 

The  Lady  uttered  not  a  word 
But  Joseph,  John,  and  Erin  heard. 

Happy  crosses  bring  no  tears, 

Prophecies  have  no  need  of  ears, 

The  Word  leaped  down  to  be  a  Man: 

Irish  wait  as  ye  Irish  can. 

— John  E.  McLaughlin 
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THE  PHILOSOPHER  £  BY  TERRY  DEWSNAP  £ 

People  in  the  Connecticut  town  of  Carpenter  called 
him  the  Philosopher;  his  real  name  was  Paul  Kem- 
pit.  He  had  a  blowzy,  sunburned  face  that  cen¬ 
tered  around  thick  glasses.  The  plastic  rims  were 
old  and  yellowed  so  they  caught  a  circle  of  light 
around  each  eye.  When  he  became  angry,  his  whole 
face  shrunk  behind  his  glasses  and  became  a  fierce 
red,  clear  up  through  the  blond  fuzz  that  shielded 
his  balding  head.  He  sat  on  the  log  at  the  edge  of 
Lilly  Pond,  his  fishing  rod  hanging  limply  from 
small,  sausage-like  fingers.  His  face  was  now  a  vio¬ 
lent  red. 

He  heard  the  sharp  voice.  "But  you’re  not  cer¬ 
tain,  are  you?  You  don’t  know  that  you  can  think 
whatever  you  want.  You  say  it  but  you’re  not  cer¬ 
tain.” 

The  Philosopher  faced  the  Opponent  and  said, 
"I  am  as  certain  of  it  as  I  can  be  certain.” 

"Can  you  give  firm  assent?”  barked  the  Op¬ 
ponent. 

"Yes.” 

"Without  fear  of  error?” 

"Definitely.” 

"Because  of  motives  that  are  objectively  cer¬ 
tain?” 
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"Don’t  be  absurd.  That’s  scho¬ 
lastic  nonsense — sniff.”  Paul  ter¬ 
minated  the  sentence  with  a  snort 
that  was  partly  a  nervous  habit 
and  partly  a  token  of  derision. 

He  eyed  the  Opponent  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  some  unsteadi¬ 
ness.  The  Opponent,  a  small  fat 
man,  stood  over  the  water  a  few 
feet  from  shore.  He  wore  a  red 
beany  and  beneath  his  black  cape 
was  a  wide  red  cummerbund,  and 
sometimes — as  today — he  had  a 
tail.  Often  he  came  informal  in 
a  Roman  collar  and  a  black  biret- 
ta.  It  really  depended  on  Paul. 
Paul  made  his  own  truth.  He 
called  for  the  Opponent  whenever 
his  wits  needed  sharpening.  Now 
he  was  striking  too  close.  It  wasn’t 
that  he  couldn’t  control  the  me¬ 
chanism  of  his  own  brain,  but 
only  that  sometimes  he  became 
tired  from  the  exercise,  and  his  re¬ 
sistance  became  blunted  so  that 
his  mental  exercise  got  a  trifle 
out  of  hand. 

Paul  took  off  his  glasses.  He 
looked  like  a  small  child  just  awak¬ 
ened,  with  a  wide,  straight  nose, 
full  pouting  lips  and  a  bleary  eye. 
He  replaced  the  glasses  and  smiled. 

"That’s  the  same  nonsense  you 
were  spouting  eight  centuries  ago 
when  Peter  Abelard  tied  the  can 
to  your  tail.” 

"Abelard!”  ejaculated  the  Op¬ 
ponent. 

"And  then  to  top  it  off,  he  ab¬ 
sconded  with  the  Vicar’s  daugh¬ 
ter — sniff.”  It  was  a  derisive  snif¬ 
fle.  It  was  like  the  defiant  snort 
that  burns  a  hole  in  the  dusty  floor 
of  the  bull  arena. 


"Heloise.  Granted  she  was  a 
loose  woman — for  a  vicar’s  daugh¬ 
ter,”  said  the  Opponent. 

"So  don’t  give  me  any  of  your 
outdated,  scholastic  nonsense — 
sniff,”  interjected  the  Philosopher 
triumphantly. 

"But  prescinding  from  the  fal¬ 
sity  of  Abelard’s  theories,  did 
Abelard  really  enjoy  any  triumph? 
Recollect  what  happened  to  Abel¬ 
ard  after  his  crime,”  said  the 
stranger,  mastering  his  distress  by 
a  light  smile.  "Remember  the 
righteous  revenge  of  the  Vicar. 
Don’t  you  think  Abelard’s  pun¬ 
ishment  was  divinely  inspired?” 

Paul  watched  the  smile  spread. 
He  sensed  the  impending  ad  ho - 
minem. 

The  Opponent  continued  con¬ 
fidently,  "And  just  be  careful  lest 
you  bring  down  Heaven’s  revenge 
upon  yourself.  I  know  about 
Louise.  You  could  get  the  same. 
Adultery  is  even  worse  than  Abel¬ 
ard’s  sin.” 

Paul  felt  the  red  rising  in  his 
face  so  that  he  knew  that  if  he 
looked  down  into  the  water  he’d 
see  a  wild  purple  reflection  of  him¬ 
self. 

Paul  shouted,  "Get  out!” 

He  sniffed  a  few  times  violently. 
Matter,  matter,  matter,  that’s  all 
there  was.  Fictions  of  the  mind 
were  matter.  Sin  was  only  what 
we  made  it.  The  Opponent  had 
gone.  Paul  could  look  out  over 
the  water.  At  the  opposite  shore 
was  the  sun-hazed  pile  of  rubbish 
where  the  bad  toads  played  while 
the  good  ones  croaked  remonstra- 
tively  from  their  pulpits  of  lily 
pad. 
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To  his  left  the  sun  seemed  to 
take  up  half  the  sky,  and  when 
he  looked  up  it  took  up  the  whole 
sky.  Turning  around  he  could  see 
a  moon,  a  queer  anachronism  in 
an  afternoon  sky.  It  was  faint  as 
a  dime  against  a  silver  tray.  Clouds 
rested  on  the  mirrory  surface  of 
the  lake  like  marshmallow  in  the 
cup  of  cocoa  that  his  overly  strict 
mother  used  to  force  upon  him. 
She  used  to  say  it  was  good  for 
him.  But  what  did  she  know? 
From  the  time  he  was  ten  he  was 
more  intelligent  than  his  parents. 
They  hadn’t  understood  him.  Not 
even  Louise  really  understood  him. 

He  had  met  her  at  grad  school. 
They  had  became  friendly;  Louise 
appreciated  his  genius.  They  both 
made  plans  to  teach  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  But  then  the  president  died 
and  the  new  man  wanted  her,  but 
not  him. 

So  Louise  stayed  and  married 
the  new  president,  who  at  first 
seemed  charming  and  different, 
but  whom  she  later  found  to  be 
dull  and  boorish,  while  Paul,  with 
enough  money  left  by  his  father’s 
death  to  last  him  a  few  years,  took 
up  residence  in  a  trailer  at  the  edge 
of  Lilly  Pond.  He  liked  it  so 
much  that  he  sold  his  car  and  put 
blocks  under  the  trailer. 

LAST  MONTH,  when  Paul 
heard  about  the  divorce,  he 
took  the  train  to  New  York 
and  again  offered  suit.  He  looked 
better  than  he  ever  had  in  school. 
The  sun  had  baked  his  face  to  a 
healthy  brown.  And  he  had  a  lit¬ 
tle  money  now.  Despite  his  in¬ 


creased  chubbiness  and  baldness, 
she  couldn’t  help  but  be  impressed. 

He  walked  jubilantly  into  her 
apartment.  He  felt  he  should  em¬ 
brace  her,  but  then  checked  him¬ 
self.  At  first  he  didn’t  notice 
any  change.  She  was  still  as  beau¬ 
tiful. 

"Let  me  look  at  you.”  He  held 
her  at  arm’s  length.  Same  long 
black  hair.  A  little  heavier  per¬ 
haps.  Her  face  a  little  fuller  and 
her  eyes — her  eyes.  That  was  the 
big  difference.  They  looked  at 
him  lack-lusterly.  It  was  as  if  she 
were  a  spectator  to  her  own  ac¬ 
tions,  watching  cautiously  that 
she  wouldn’t  make  the  same  mis¬ 
take  twice. 

"Oh,  darling,”  she  said,  and  she 
leaned  on  him.  Her  mouth  smiled, 
but  her  eyes  didn’t.  She  motioned 
him  to  a  chair.  She  talked  about 
the  weather  and  the  University 
and  about  mutual  friends  she  had 
met.  She  didn’t  mention  her  life 
with  the  University  President.  But 
Paul  understood  and  he  respected 
her  for  it.  He  resolved  to  make 
her  forget  her  unhappiness. 

"Louise,  do  you  think  .  . .  would 
you  be  my  wife?” 

She  smiled  a  yes. 

He  didn’t  kiss  her.  He  wondered 
if  the  hurt  expression  would  ever 
leave  her  eyes. 

"I  have  a  radio  in  the  trailer.  I 
still  like  to  listen  to  jazz,”  he  said, 
as  if  that  meant  a  lot. 

But  she  didn’t  look  as  if  she  rec¬ 
ognized  the  significance.  Maybe 
she  no  longer  liked  jazz.  But  what 
difference  did  it  make?  What  did 
it  matter  that  she  was  a  second 
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hand  wife?  Not  at  all  so  long  as 
man  made  the  rules.  And  man 
did. 

"There’s  a  J.  P.  in  Carpenter. 
I’ll  give  you  a  week  to  get  things 
straightened  out.  Then  next  Sun¬ 
day  I’ll  meet  you  at  the  train. 
We’ll  get  married  and  then  go 
right  to  the  trailer.  You’ll  like 
the  trailer,”  he  said,  "and  then 
next  year  maybe  we  can  go  back 
to  the  University — some  univer¬ 
sity.” 

HIS  thoughts 
were  dis¬ 
rupted  when  he 
felt  a  light  tug 
on  his  line.  Then 
a  sharp  one.  He 
let  out  slack  as 
the  fish  demand¬ 
ed  it.  Slowly  he 
worked  the  fish. 

He  fought  the 
static,  morse 
code  of  tugs  and 
pulling.  The  line 
went  limp.  Had 
he  lost  it?  No, 
the  fish  was 
swimming  with 
him.  Again  he  felt  it  tug,  and 
he  give  it  line,  easily,  waiting 
for  the  fish  to  wear  himself  out. 
When  he  started  playing  the  fish, 
clouds  hung  above  the  farm  house. 
Like  gold  leaf  they  flaked  away 
towards  the  center,  revealing  a 
blinding  jewel  of  sun.  He  con¬ 
tinued  on  for  some  time,  now  lik¬ 
ening  the  fish  to  the  opponent, 
now  to  his  conquest  of  Louise. 

By  the  time  Paul  felt  the  fish 


ease  its  tugging,  the  sun  was  a 
purple,  da-glo  cap,  resting  on  the 
hill  at  the  horizon.  With  the 
passage  of  minutes  it  flattened  out 
on  the  hill,  becoming  more  violet, 
more  beautiful.  Then  he  saw  the 
fish  glimmering  in  the  light.  He 
swung  it  onto  shore.  Its  belly  was 
pink  and  freckled  with  black 
marks.  A  trout!  He  felt  proud. 
This  was  wonderful.  He  was  the 
greatest  fisherman  in  the  world. 
He  sneered  contempt  at  the  fish  as 

he  grasped  it  ar¬ 
ound  the  middle. 
He  felt  a  little 
squeamish  as  he 
pulled  out  the 
hook.  He  always 
did.  Not  as  much 
now  though  that 
he  was  used  to 
it.  But  is  was 
worth  it.  The 
feeling  of  tri¬ 
umph  was  worth 
any  inward  de¬ 
pression.  It  did¬ 
n’t  take  much 
for  man  to  con¬ 
vince  himself  he 
was  happy.  The  machine  brain  was 
quick  to  be  gratified  by  sense  pleas¬ 
ure.  That  was  why  this  country 
life  was  so  rich,  where  your  face 
and  body  become  tan,  and  your 
muscles  and  brain  have  something 
to  exercise  on.  He  snapped  on  the 
radio  that  he  had  ensconced  in  the 
sand  behind  him.  A  Myles  Davis 
record  blared  forth.  He  delighted 
in  the  wild  variations  of  the  mel¬ 
ody  as  the  man  with  the  horn  com¬ 
municated  his  feelings  on  brassy 
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threads  of  sound.  He  felt  his 
brows  wrinkle  and  face  contract  as 
he  concentrated  on  the  music.  He 
hadn’t  always  liked  jazz,  but 
Louise  taught  him  to  understand 
it.  Back  at  the  university  they  had 
spent  evenings  together,  listening 
to  her  collection  of  progressive 
jazz  records.  Jazz  had  once  been 
the  topic  of  conversation  between 
the  opponent  and  him. 

"Jazz  is  not  art,”  he  had  said  in 
that  dogmatic  tone,  of  which  he 
is  a  master. 

"Jazz  is  as  much  art  as  Bach  or 
Beethoven,”  Paul  answered,  try¬ 
ing  to  be  equally  dogmatic. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  art?” 

"Art  is  like  an  eternal  current 
transmitted  across  the  ages 
through  the  medium  of  MAN. 
Art  is  a  part  of  tradition  in  its 
transmittance;  it  is  like  energy  in 
its  indestructibility.” 

"Art — sniff — is  that  which  man 
creates  by  himself.  In  jazz,  man, 
through  the  medium  of  music 
transmits  his  sentiments  and  feel¬ 
ings.  The  basic  qualification  is 
that  it  be  right  from  the  heart. 
How  can  transmittance  be  neces¬ 
sary?  How  tradition?  We  know 
that  a  man  can  create  art  without 
reference  to  any  previous  works.” 

"Granted  that  man  can  create 
without  reference  to  works  of  art, 
but  the  art  I  talk  of  is  an  indefin¬ 
able  current  which  man  receives 
from  his  parents  whether  or  not 
the  parents  have  ever  been  cre¬ 
ative  artists.  But  remember,  it  is 
only  the  artist  who  grasps  the 
current,”  concluded  the  oppon¬ 
ent.” 


"Invisible  currents.  Absurd.” 
And  he  dismissed  the  opponent  as 
precipitately  as  he  now  dispelled 
thoughts  of  him. 

The  sun  had  sunk  below  the 
horizon,  leaving  behind  a  red  fury. 
The  occasional  western  cloud,  like 
the  lake  trout  revealing  his  sleek 
beauty  only  to  the  world  below, 
had  a  pink  belly  and  a  grey  back. 

Phil  cast  his  line  ...  It  stretched 
out  along  the  water,  then  drop¬ 
ped:  a  communication  line  be¬ 
tween  the  worlds  of  King  Nep¬ 
tune  and  King  Paul.  He  could 
teach  Louise  to  cast.  Or  would  she 
think  he  was  immature  for  giving 
time  to  fishing?  He  didn’t  know. 
But  she  could  learn  to  like  it.  Man 
could  learn  to  like  anything — like 
olives. 

IT  WAS  VERY  QUIET.  He 
could  hear  the  breath  jerking 
through  his  nostrils.  The  pole 
rested  limply  in  his  hands.  For  a 
moment  he  toyed  with  the  idea  of 
recalling  the  Opponent.  He  could 
give  him  a  lesson  in  philosophy. 
But  no.  He  was  getting  to  be  a 
nuisance.  Once  Louise  was  here, 
he’d  never  have  to  call  him  again. 

His  mother  wouldn’t  have  liked 
him  to  marry  a  divorced  woman. 
It  would  have  killed  her.  He  re¬ 
membered  what  a  scandal  a  di¬ 
vorce  was  in  the  minds  of  his  par¬ 
ents.  But  it  wasn’t  a  wrong  thing 
to  do.  There  was  no  rule — no  ens 
a  se.  It  couldn’t  be  evil.  Marriage 
to  the  educator  was  evil.  Divorc¬ 
ing  him  was  good.  Marrying 
Louise  was  good.  Even  if  there  was 
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a  God.  Even  if  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  sin,  it  would  still  be  worth 
it — to  marry  Louise.  But  sin,  that 
was  the  Opponent’s  argument.  He 
wouldn’t  even  grant  him  that. 
Marrying  Louise  is  good. 

It  was  the  most  beautiful  time 
of  day.  The  usually  murky  pond 
had  assumed  the  rosy  splendor  of 
the  Tajh  Mahal.  Shreds  of  white 
and  steel  grey  clouds  glided  peace¬ 
fully  across  the  surface.  At  the 
opposite  side  was  a  reflection  of 
the  rubbish  heap,  luxuriant  in  its 
pastel  bath.  Paul  guessed  that  the 
bad  toads  were  still  there,  glorying 
in  the  forbidden  light.  The 
horizon  wore  a  pink  cap.  Small, 
almost  black,  clouds  stood  out 
against  the  pink  background.  The 
clouds  grew  larger  to  the  south 
where  there  was  one  huge  cloud 
formation,  a  horse  and  rider.  The 
smaller  clouds  were  dust,  kicked 
back  from  the  hooves  as  the  for¬ 
mation  galloped  eastward  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  obscure  moon. 

In  a  while  it  would  be  cool. 
Now  it  was  still  nice.  His  body 
felt  wonderful — strong  and  hand¬ 
some.  He  leaned  back  against  the 
bank,  cushioning  his  head  against 
a  sward  of  grass.  In  the  distant 
shadows  at  the  base  of  the  hill, 
lights  began  to  appear,  like  the 
lights  of  fireflies  suddenly  sweep¬ 
ing  into  your  range  of  vision.  He 
watched  the  horizon  where  was 
the  pink  cap.  Above,  the  sky  was 
becoming  deep  blue.  Between  the 
blue  and  the  rose,  instead  of  the 
inevitable  purple,  was  a  neutral 
band  of  silver.  He  felt  his  bare 
calf  touch  a  wet  spot  in  the  sand, 


but  he  didn’t  care.  He  let  his 
body  go  limp  and  his  mouth  sag 
open. 

The  space  between  awakeness 
and  sleep  was  a  trip  through  a  land 
of  purple  red  which  invariably 
opened  with  Paul  looking  down 
through  a  maze  of  sequined  chan¬ 
deliers  and  crepe  paper  decorations 
onto  a  huge  ballroom  floor.  The 
people  on  the  dance  floor  became 
larger  and  larger  until  he  was 
among  them.  The  dress  of  the 
dancers  was  very  old:  flowing, 
hooped  gowns  and  military  out¬ 
fits.  The  music  was  jazz.  But 
everyone  danced  slowly — except 
one  couple  in  the  center  of  the 
floor  who  were  kicking  out  their 
legs  in  crazy  rhythm.  Paul  moved 
closer.  The  woman  was  Louise. 
Paul  had  never  seen  Louise  dance. 
She  was  smiling.  Her  partner  wore 
a  purple  cap  and  gown.  He  was 
an  automaton  run  amuck;  his  face 
and  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
were  set,  while  his  legs  gyrated 
wildly. 

The  smile  began  to  fade  from 
Louise’s  face.  She  became  older. 
A  supercilious  light  came  into  her 
eyes,  and  the  educator  became  a 
costumed  child  beside  her.  Louise 
stopped  dancing  and  walked  to  the 
sides.  She  seemed  tired.  She 
somehow  seemed  to  Paul  too  old  to 
appreciate  jazz — too  mature.  He 
tried  to  get  a  closer  look  at  Louise. 
He  wanted  to  hold  her,  though  she 
was  so  mature,  though  she  was 
worn  out.  Her  dress  became  a 
blurred  purple.  Then  there  was 
only  the  ballroom,  darkening  by 
the  minute. 
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He  awoke,  finding  himself 
snorting  derisively  at  some  enemy. 
The  air  was  cool.  Too  cool.  He 
looked  down  at  his  bare  legs.  Too 
cold  for  shorts.  His  legs  were 
goose  flesh;  blond  hairs  stuck  out 
straight.  He  looked  up  at  the 
moon  now  clearly  outlined  against 
the  carbon  sky.  The  moon’s  light 
was  caught  in  the  ripples  of  water. 
The  water  looked  like  an  illumined 
washboard — like  the  washboard 
his  mother  used  to  work  over.  The 
moon  was  on  him  too,  negating 
his  tan.  He  reeled  in  his  line 
and  started  walking  for  the  trailer. 
His  flabby  thighs  knocked  against 
one  another.  His  legs  were  stiff. 
His  stomach  lurched  forward, 
sagging.  He  was  a  toad,  brought 
up  among  toads,  taught  that  he 
was  beautiful.  Like  a  toad  that 
lives  in  a  world  of  blinding  sun. 
Like  a  toad  who  sees  a  rabbit  and 
realizes  what  beauty  is.  A  jeal¬ 
ous  toad  who  can  no  longer  be 
proud  that  he  made  the  most 
handsome  of  the  toads  but  who  de¬ 
mands  that  he  be  made  the  most 
handsome  of  the  animal  world. 
His  skin  felt  tight.  It  had  con¬ 
tracted  in  the  cold.  It  was  white 
with  red  splotches  here  and  there, 
mere  traces  of  the  unnatural  sun¬ 
burn.  He  stopped  for  an  instant 
before  entering  the  trailer.  His 
hand  shook  violently  as  he  sur¬ 
veyed  the  wreckage  of  his  body. 


Blue  veins  pressed  out  against  the 
skin  at  the  side  of  his  legs.  His 
knees  were  dimples  beneath  the 
flab  of  his  thighs.  His  stomach 
and  arms  were  heavy  and  retard¬ 
ing.  He  was  so  unsteady  he  felt 
an  urge  to  stoop  down,  seeking 
equilibrium  close  to  the  ground. 
Red  sun  rashes  stood  out  on  his 
body  like  warts.  He  wanted  to  be 
handsome.  He  told  himself  he  was 
handsome.  But  he  felt  tired  and 
heavy.  Was  his  body  really  so 
vile?  Beauty  had  fled  over  the 
edge  of  the  earth.  There  was 
nothing  pink,  no  pastels,  only  steel 
glints  of  stars  and  black  and  the 
ice  moon.  Across  the  lake  the  dark 
and  dirty  rubbish  heap  was  per¬ 
ceptible.  But  it  was  so  real  it 
thrust  itself  upon  his  mind.  It 
was  illumined  in  all  its  foulness, 
larger  than  ever  with  a  faint  gan¬ 
grene  glow  that  made  him  squint 
his  tired  eyes. 

He  subdued  an  urge  to  beckon 
to  the  opponent.  He  could  never 
again  recall  the  opponent,  now 
that  he  wasn’t  his  own  opponent. 
He  could  never  let  the  opponent 
get  within  him  because  ...  A  dull 
croak  of  fear  rose  up  from  his 
stomach  and  was  emitted  in  a  loud 
sob.  He  put  his  sausage  fingers  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes  .  .  .  the  opponent  was 
somehow  allied  with  the  one  Who 
had  withdrawn  the  Light. 
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TOSCANINI  0  BY  RICHARD  MURPHY  £ 

March  fifteenth,  nineteen  fifty-four:  Carnegie 
Hall  was  filled.  At  five  o’clock  the  men  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  took  their  places  on  the  stage.  The  chorus 
filed  on  after  them  and  took  its  place  to  the  rear. 
Then  came  a  boy’s  choir.  By  five-ten  all  was  ready. 
The  oboe  sounded  its  "A”  and  the  orchestra  tuned. 
A  minute  or  so  later  the  baritone  soloist,  Nicolo 
Moscona,  made  his  appearance.  It  was  almost  five- 
fifteen.  A  hush  came  over  the  house.  Suddenly,  a 
little  old  man  appeared  in  the  wings.  Slight  of  build, 
pale,  dressed  in  triped  pants  and  a  black  coat,  with 
flowing  white  hair  and  a  pair  of  old-fashioned 
square  glasses  perched  on  the  end  of  his  nose,  he 
looked  almost  as  delicate  as  a  piece  of  Majolica.  He 
steeled  himself  and  toddled  down  between  the  first 
and  second  violins  to  the  podium  that  was  built  up 
an  extra  foot  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a 
railing.  He  tripped  on  the  first  step,  grasped  the 
railing  and,  catching  his  balance,  mounted  to  the 
top.  He  tapped  his  baton  against  the  railing  and 
raised  it.  Arturo  Toscanini  was  ready  to  conduct. 
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As  I  sat  listening,  I  could  hardly 
believe  my  ears.  I  never  would 
have  believed  that  a  conductor 
could  build  such  an  orchestra. 
Never  before  have  I  heard  such 
sound.  From  the  softest  of  pianis- 
simos  to  the  most  colossal  of  triple 
fortes  it  was  simply  fantastic.  The 
brass  never  grated  against  the  ear. 
It  was  mellow  even  in  the  tre¬ 
mendous  conclusion  to  the  Pro¬ 
logue  of  Mefistofele.  There  was  a 
virtuosity  in  the  strings  that  even 
the  renowned  string  section  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  could  not  equal. 
The  woodwinds  were  flawlessly 
integrated  with  the  rest  of  the 
orchestra.  And  the  percussions! 
They  put  an  edge  on  the  whole, 
giving  it  a  tension  that  was  su¬ 
premely  exhilarating. 

Yet,  magnificent  as  the  orches¬ 
tra  was,  I  found  it  impossible  to 
tear  myself  away  from  the  amaz¬ 
ing  sight  of  that  little  old  man 
with  the  flowing  white  hair.  His 
conducting  was  not  that  of  a 
showman.  He  had  none  of  the 
suaveness  of  a  Koussevitsky.  He 
reminded  me  of  what  Beethoven 
might  have  looked  like  when  con¬ 
ducting,  abrupt,  unkempt,  lost  in 
a  world  of  the  ideal.  His  arms 
moved  in  a  circular  motion,  mov¬ 
ing  not  with  the  beat  alone,  but 
with  the  whole  dynamic  sweep  of 
the  music.  He  had  but  to  reach 
out  his  fingers  toward  the  brass 
and  a  magnificent  barrage  of 
sound  swept  forth,  but  to  point  at 
the  chorus  and  one  would  think 
that  the  Angelic  Hosts  were  at  his 
command  for  that  moment.  He  is 
an  enigma,  for  how  can  one  do 


such  things  when  he  is  only  hu¬ 
man? 

TOSCANINI  has  been  a  legend 
for  generations.  In  1886,  as 
a  lad  of  nineteen,  he  was  on 
tour  in  South  America  as  ’cellist 
with  an  Italian  opera  company. 
Before  one  of  the  company’s  per¬ 
formances  word  was  received  that 
the  conductor  was  ill.  There  was 
no  one  to  take  his  place.  Toscani¬ 
ni  volunteered.  At  nineteen  his 
career  began  with  a  memorable 
performance  of  Aida. 

During  the  next  few  years  he 
was  ’cellist  with  the  orchestra  of 
La  Scala,  where  he  met  and  be¬ 
came  a  close  friend  of  the  aging 
Giuseppe  Verdi.  While  at  La  Scala 
he  sat  in  the  pit  as  Verdi  con¬ 
ducted  the  premieres  of  two  of  his 
greatest  operas,  Otello  and  Falstaff , 
both  of  which  he  was  to  conduct 
himself  in  performances  almost  as 
memorable  fifty  years  later. 

By  1896  he  had  become  perma¬ 
nent  conductor  of  the  Turin 
Opera  House,  where  he  first  began 
to  make  musical  history.  In  that 
year,  he  prepared  and  conducted 
the  first  performance  of  Die  Got- 
terdammerung  in  Italian.  The  per¬ 
formance  inspired  one  American 
critic  to  write  home  that  Toscani¬ 
ni  "was  the  only  artist  that  the 
city  of  New  York  should  be 
proud  to  invite  to  conduct.”  In 
the  following  year  he  was  chosen 
by  Puccini  to  conduct  the  pre¬ 
miere  of  La  Boheme.  After  that, 
success  followed  on  success. 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the 
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century,  he  made  his  debut  in 
this  country  at  the  request  of  Gat- 
ti-Casazza,  the  great  impressario 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  It  is 
impossible  to  mention  the  "Gold¬ 
en  Age”  of  the  Metropolitan 
without  the  names  of  the  two 
great  conductors,  Toscanini  and 
Mahler,  being  brought  to  mind. 
The  American  premieres,  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  world  premieres, 
of  many  operas,  took  place  during 
their  tenures  at  the  Metropolitan. 
Mahler  was  famous  for  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  works  of  Wagner 
and  of  Richard  Strauss,  but  to 
Toscanini  belongs  two  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  the  era,  the 
premieres  of  Cavalleria  Rusticana 
and  of  Pagliacci. 

Toscanini  was  the  centre  of  a 
great  turning  point  in  operatic 
history.  When  he  conducted,  the 
Prima  Donna  or  the  Helden- 
Tenor  found  that  he  would  not 
allow  the  music  to  be  tampered 
with.  Verdi  and  the  rest  had  ex¬ 
plicitly  written  their  music  as 
they  wanted  it  to  sound  and  the 
basis  of  the  Maestro’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  was  faithfulness  to  the  score. 
The  days  of  the  bel  canto  were 
numbered.  It  would  soon  become 
unforgivable  for  singers  to  inter¬ 
polate  cadenzas  of  their  own  crea¬ 
tion  into  such  lovely  arias  as  Caro 
Nome  or  Sempre  Libera.  Toscani¬ 
ni  brought  a  new  concept  integri¬ 
ty  to  opera. 

In  1913  the  Maestro  conducted 
his  first  large  scale  orchestral  con¬ 
cert  in  this  country.  Critics  came 
to  listen  to  his  interpretation  of 
the  Beethoven  Ninth  expecting  to 


find  it  typically  Italian,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  critized.  They 
left  Carnegie  Hall  raving  about 
the  universality  of  Toscanini’s  in¬ 
terpretive  ability.  They  have  been 
raving  ever  since. 

In  1915,  Toscanini  resigned  his 
post  at  the  Metropolitan  and 
gradually  began  to  turn  from 
operatic  to  orchestra  conducting. 
By  the  mid-twenties,  he  was  chief 
conductor  of  the  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  which,  at  that  time, 
was  a  sadly  depleted  organization. 
He  fashioned  it  into  one  of  the 
finest  orchestras  in  the  world. 


IN  1936,  after  fifty  years  of 
conducting,  the  Maestro  de¬ 
cided  that  the  time  had  come 
to  retire  because  he  felt  he  was 
getting  "too  old.”  The  retirement 
was  to  be  short  lived,  because  in 
the  fall  of  1937,  David  Sarnoff, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company, 
proposed  the  formation  of  an  or¬ 
chestra  which  would  be  the  Maes¬ 
tro’s  own. 

At  first  he  was  hesitant,  feeling 
that  he  was  too  old  to  start  a  new 
venture  but  finally  Sarnoff  con¬ 
vinced  him.  As  Toscanini  himself 
says,  "All  my  doubts  were  dis¬ 
pelled  as  soon  as  I  began  rehears¬ 
ing  for  the  first  broadcast  of 
Christmas  night  in  1937  with  the 
group  of  fine  musicians  you  (Sar¬ 
noff)  had  chosen.”  Never  before 
had  such  a  group  of  musicians 
been  assembled  in  one  orchestra. 
In  its  first  chairs  were  some  of  the 
finest  that  America  has  to  offer: 
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William  Primrose,  Viola;  Misha 
Mishakoff,  Violin;  Harry  Glass, 
trumpet.  There  probably  never 
has  been  nor  will  be  a  group  that 
can  equal  it.  Memorable  perform¬ 
ances  have  tumbled  out  one  on  top 
of  another.  In  1942  the  famous 
recording  of  the  Beethoven  Fifth 
was  made,  a  recording  that  was 
one  of  the  leading  sellers  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  market  until  1953  when  it 
was  superseded  by  a  newer  inter¬ 
pretation  by  the  Maestro.  In  1944 
Toscanini  and  Rubinstein  com¬ 
bined  in  the  performance  of  the 
Beethoven  Third  Piano  Concerto. 
In  1946  there  was  the  truly  un¬ 
forgettable  reading  of  the  Beetho¬ 
ven  Violin  Concerto  with  Jascha 
Heifetz.  Within  the  next  four 
years  there  were  complete  cycles 
of  the  major  works  of  both  Bee¬ 
thoven  and  Brahms. 

In  1946  the  Maestro  conducted 
a  commemorative  performance  of 
La  Boheme.  That  performance 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  happy 
alliance  between  Toscanini  and 
the  Robert  Shaw  Chorale.  The  two 
have  joined  in  the  performance  of 
choral  and  operatic  works  in  each 
of  the  seasons  since  1946.  In  1947 
came  La  T raviata ,  and  in  succeed¬ 
ing  years  Otello,  Aida ,  Falstaff, 
Verdi’s  Manzoni  Requiem,  the 
Beethoven  Ninth,  the  Missa  Sol- 


emnis ,  The  Masked  Ball ,  and  final¬ 
ly,  on  the  thirteenth  of  March, 
nineteen  fifty-four,  the  Verdi  Te 
Deum  and  the  Prologue  to  M efis- 
tofele  of  Arrigo  Boito. 

On  March  the  twenty-fifth, 
his  eighty-seventh  birthday,  Tos¬ 
canini  penned  a  letter  to  David 
Sarnoff  in  which  he  said,  "Now 
the  sad  time  has  come  when  I  must 
reluctantly  lay  aside  my  baton  and 
say  goodbye  to  my  orchestra  .  . 

WHEREIN  lies  the  key  to  this 
amazing  career?  Disregard¬ 
ing  the  academic  questions 
of  technique,  and  the  like,  for 
they  can  be  applied  to  many  other 
conductors  in  equally  as  glowing 
terms,  we  come  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  Arturo  Toscanini’s  sixty- 
eight  year  career  has  been  sixty- 
eight  years  of  total  dedication  to 
the  art  of  music-making.  He  has 
given  unstintingly  of  himself  in 
order  to  raise  the  standards  of 
musical  interpretation  to  the  high¬ 
est  level  in  history.  But,  even  more 
important  than  that,  he  is  one  of 
a  vanishing  race,  the  race  that 
humbly  acknowledges  that  its 
best  is  not  good  enough,  for  some¬ 
where  there  is  an  ultimate  which, 
though  it  can  perhaps  never  be 
reached,  must  be  approached  to 
the  fullest  of  one’s  capabilities. 
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GUITAR 


By  John  E.  Hayes 

The  clouds  had  stretched  low  across  the  sky, 
glowing  yellowish-red  in  the  sunset,  and  the  eve¬ 
ning  had  come  down  from  the  mountains,  sucking 
up  the  heat  of  the  day  before  the  three  men  left 
the  fields  and  moved,  single  file,  towards  the  house. 
Ben  Hooker  walked  in  front,  his  short  powerful 
body  giving  easily  with  his  strides,  and  his  feet  kick¬ 
ing  up  the  loose  brown  dust  from  the  furrows  so 
that  it  clung  to  the  black  cloth  coat  and  trousers 
that  were  damp  with  perspiration.  When  he  pulled 
at  the  brim  of  the  stained  felt  hat  that  covered  his 
head,  the  shadows  spread  furtively  from  the  deep 
set  eyes  and  darkened  on  the  long  lines  about  his 
mouth.  His  sons  followed  a  full  pace  behind  and 
Ben  did  not  look  back  or  speak,  not  even  when  the 
plough-horse  Drew  was  leading  stumbled  over  a 
stake  post  that  Whit  had  forgotten  to  clear. 

They  stopped  at  the  porch  steps  and  Ben 
scraped  the  mud  from  his  shoes  with  a  pine  twig. 
He  spoke  then,  over  his  shoulder,  but  only  to  ask 
if  the  horse  had  cut  a  fetlock.  Then  he  waited  until 
Drew  had  reined  her  into  the  barn  before  he  closed 
the  screen  door  and  stopped  inside  the  kitchen. 
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It  was  a  small,  simple  room 
with  a  low  ceiling  and  oak  wood 
walls  that  the  men  had  planed 
smooth.  Emmy,  his  wife,  was  at 
the  table,  setting  the  white  dinner 
plates.  She  sat  down  nervously 
when  he  came  in  and  she  watched 

him  cross  to  the  sink. 

/ 

"How  was  he,  Ben?”  she  asked, 
and  her  voice  was  quivering  and 
uneasy. 

"Later,”  he  said.  "We  can  talk 
later.” 

He  stripped  to  the  waist  and 
dipped  his  arms  elbow-deep  into 
the  basin  of  water  that  she  had  put 
out  for  him.  Ben  splashed  the  wa¬ 
ter  over  his  chest  and  the  dust  ran 
from  his  skin  in  large  wet  drops. 
She  brought  him  the  towel  and  he 
stropped  it  across  his  back  vigor¬ 
ously.  Then  he  put  on  the  fresh 
blue  shirt  and  sat  at  the  table. 

"I’ll  get  the  boys,”  she  said  and 
her  call  carried  through  the  screen 
door  to  the  barn:  "Whit!  Drew!” 

Ben  fingered  into  place  the  steel 
rimmed  spectacles  that  he  had 
worn  for  thirty  of  his  fifty-three 
years  and  waited  for  the  men  to 
enter.  They  had  washed  in  the 
barn  from  the  pails  of  water  that 
Emmy  had  left  and  they  sat  down 
near  the  kerosene  lamp  so  that 
their  faces  glinted  slightly  in  its 
glow.  Drew,  the  older  one,  with 
the  black  hair  streaked  with  grey, 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  floor.  Whit, 
the  taller  one,  looked  at  his  hands 
thoughtfully.  Ben  watched  and 
wondered  if  either  of  them  knew. 
Emmy  brought  the  cornbread  and 
the  stew  from  the  sideboard  while 
Ben  mumbled  the  words  of  Grace. 


They  ate  quickly,  almost  eagerly. 

Whit  was  the  first  to  finish  and 
he  took  his  coffee  out  to  the  porch. 
Drew  left  a  short  time  later  and 
Ben  Hooker  and  his  wife,  alone  in 
the  kitchen,  heard  the  sound  of  his 
step  on  the  upstairs  bedroom.  Em¬ 
my  gathered  the  dishes  and  rinsed 
them  clean  before  she  sat  down 
beside  Ben  and  leaned  toward  him. 
Her  hand  touched  his  sleeve. 

"How  was  he,  Ben?”  she  asked 
again. 

"He’s  going  to  leave,”  he  an¬ 
swered  softly.  "I  can  tell.” 

His  face  seemed  heavy  and  tired 
in  the  flickering  light. 

"You  can’t  be  sure,  Ben.  Maybe 
it  was  just  the  heat.” 

"He’s  going.  I  told  you  he  was 
going.” 

He  poked  at  the  coffee  cup  with 
his  spoon,  meditatively. 

She  had  opened  her  mouth  to 
say  something  when  they  heard  the 
first  strum  of  the  guitar,  chord- 
ing  softly,  mournfully  like  a  dirge. 
Ben  motioned  with  his  head  to¬ 
wards  the  room  upstairs. 

"I  told  you,”  he  muttered. 
"Drew  saw  it,  too.” 

Emmy  listened,  too  surprised  to 
speak.  She  had  to  force  the  words 
that  came. 

"He  hasn’t  played  that  since 
•  •  • 

"Since  he  run  off,  himself,”  Ben 
nodded.  "Don’t  you  know  what 
he’s  telling  us?  He  wants  us  to 
know  that  Whit  is  leaving,  now.” 

Emmy  gasped,  clutching  at  her 
throat. 

"No,  Ben,”  she  pleaded.  "Don’t 
let  him  go.  Talk  to  him,  Ben. 
Make  him  stay.” 
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He  shook  his  head  and  turned 
away  from  her  face. 

"I  couldn’t  stop  Drew,”  he  said. 
"I  won’t  be  able  to  stop  Whit 
either.” 

And  the  guitar  strings  moved, 
striking,  rich  and  soft. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do, 
Ben?”  she  asked. 

"What  I  always  do  after  sup¬ 
per,”  he  sighed. 

"Do  you  want  your  Book?” 

He  answered  without  speaking, 
and  she  brought  him  the  Bible 
with  the  black  leather  cover.  Ben 
took  it  and  held  it  near  the  lamp 
until  the  rubrics  seemed  to  shim¬ 
mer  like  fresh  blood  on  the  light. 
He  read  painstakingly  of  a  man 
who  had  a  son  that  was  prodigal. 
He  looked  up  from  the  Book  only 
when  Emmy  forgot  herself  and 
hummed  to  the  music  of  the  gui¬ 
tar.  She  was  nodding  off  to  sleep 
in  the  chair  when  Ben  stepped  out¬ 
side  and  closed  the  door  gently. 
The  night  air  fell  about  him,  warm 
and  sweet  as  it  stirred  through  the 
trees.  The  moon  fell  behind  the 
clouds,  rain  clouds,  he  thought, 
but  the  sky  over  the  mountains 
was  a  pale  silver  with  the  light 
from  the  distant  city.  He  had 
stood  there,  not  realizing  that 
there  was  another  sound  that  min¬ 
gled  with  the  hushed  noises  of  the 
night.  It  was  a  harsh,  scraping 
sound  as  if  someone  were  groom¬ 
ing  a  horse  with  a  wire  brush.  Per¬ 


haps,  he  said  to  himself,  perhaps 
it  was  only  the  noise  of  the  guitar, 
and  he  walked  toward  the  barn 
with  his  shoulders  hunched  wear¬ 
ily.  The  square  of  yellow  light 
stung  his  eyes  when  he  opened  the 
door.  Whit  was  standing  before 
the  mare’s  stall,  dipping  the  brush 
into  the  pail  of  water  and  stroking 
it  rhythmically  over  the  horse.  He 
closed  the  door  as  quietly  as  he 
had  opened  it  and  walked  back  to 
the  house.  Emmy  started  as  he 
entered. 

"Where’s  Whit?”  she  asked  fear¬ 
fully. 

"It’s  all  right,  Emmy,”  he  said, 
calming  her  in  the  same  tone  of 
voice  that  he  used  to  soothe  a 
frightened  colt.  "Go  to  bed,”  he 
persuaded.  "I’ll  be  along  later.” 

After  she  left  he  sat  for  a  long 
time  with  the  Book  in  his  hands. 
When  he  turned  off  the  lamp  and 
went  upstairs,  the  guitar  was  still 
sounding  perhaps  louder  now, 
with  a  note  of  scorn  and  con¬ 
tempt  hidden  in  the  chords. 

In  the  morning  the  air  hung 
over  the  fields  white  and  clear, 
but  the  rains  had  not  come  and  the 
sun  was  low  behind  the  hills.  They 
left  the  house  as  they  had  always 
left,  silently,  without  a  word,  Ben 
Hooker  walking  in  front  and 
Drew  following  a  pace  behind. 
Neither  of  the  men  bothered  to 
look  at  the  barn  where  the  open 
door  swung  loosely  in  the  breeze. 
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Mary 


I  can  give  not  what  men  call  love, 

But  wilt  thou  accept  not 

The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star? 


Shelley 


Mary  Star  of  the  Sea,  transtellar  tied, 

Surpassing  sin,  the  weight  of  being  human; 

Surpassing  man,  conceived  Christ  who  died 
By  Him  she  saw  except  as  the  Lad  illumine; 

Three  partless  creature  of  the  star  collide 

We  call  Immaculately  Conceived,  but  if  not  human 

Beyond  all  the  Godded  business  of  inside, 

What  meant  the  only  radiant  form  of  Woman 

And  how  could  I  love  thee?  With  what-age  imagery? 

With  cricket  lights  and  the  small  Boy’s  jars? 

With  half  the  young-Lad’s  vast  dream  chemistry 
When  waterpails  were  numberless  with  stars, 

Or  coined,  companionless,  His  cruciform  moon?  Fire-shod? 
Moth- winged  amongst  the  gutted  lamps  of  God? 


— Luman  Drake 
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THE  CLOISTERS,  a  rambling  building  set  on  a 
bill  not  so  very  far  from  Times  Square  and  Rocke¬ 
feller  center,  is  perhaps  the  most  unique  museum  in 
the  world.  Built  from  the  remnants  of  five  French 
Monasteries,  it  houses  the  Mediaeiul  collection  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Money  for  the  build¬ 
ing  and  the  treasures  it  contains  was  donated  originally 
by  fohn  D.  Rockefeller  fr.,  in  1925,  but  Fort  Tryon 
Park  in  upper  Manhattan,  where  the  present  build¬ 
ing  is  situated,  was  not  given  until  a  few  years  after  this. 
Actual  construction  was  begun  in  1934  and  the  build¬ 
ing  was  opened  to  the  public  four  years  later. 

The  uniqueness  of  THE  CLOISTERS  comes  from  the 
building  itself,  for  it  is  not  just  another  building  to 
house  objects  of  art,  as  so  many  museums  are,  but  the 
columns,  cloisters,  stained  glass,  a  chapter  house,  door¬ 
ways  and  fountains  of  the  original  monasteries  have 
been  functionally  incorporated  into  the  architectural 
design  of  the  building. 
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The  Great 
Chalice 
of  Antioch 


Fountain 
from  the 
Trie 
Cloister 


i  mm 


Mary 


The  Word  was  in  Her, 

(that  we  should  hear) 

From  Her  came  the  Truth  and 
the  Light, 

(that  we  should  see) . 

For  the  spread  of  the  Word 
And  the  Truth  and  the  Light 
Was  Her  issuance  foretold, 

(that  we,  away  from  the  world 
where  She  bore  Him, 

Arced  across  limitless  time, 
Raced  by  dispute, 

Plagued  by  doubt, 

Cast  in  scorn, 

Could  rise  to  defend  Her) 

To  Her  glory  adds  above  all  else 
The  love  of  Him  She  bore. 

To  Her  indebted  we  stand; 

Whose  one  wish  could  change  all, 
But  whose  hope  was  love; 

For  gifts  so  graciously  received; 
Whose  heart  no  beat  could 
strengthen. 

She  caressed  Him, 

And  so  the  world. 

Our  Lord  was  Her  child. 

There  are  no  stronger  words. 

— Thomas  Sheehan 
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We  kids  were  pretty  surprised 
when  Pop  came  driving  home  in 
the  surrey  one  afternoon  and  said 
here  was  our  stepmother.  She 
was  little,  with  black  eyes  and  a 
quick  way  of  talking,  and  we  all 
thought  she  was  a  good  idea — all 
but  Rick.  A  year  of  Pop’s  cook¬ 
ing  had  been  more  than  enough; 
the  house  looked  gray  all  over,  and 
the  twins  were  tired  of  pigtails 
and  wanted  their  hair  in  curls 
again,  the  way  Mom  used  to  fix  it. 

"Annie,  Janie,  Herbie,  and 
Rick,”  our  stepmother  said  in  a 
funny  little  chant  when  Pop  lined 
us  up  and  told  her  which  of  us  was 
which.  "All  good  names.  My 
name’s  Louise,  but  you  may  call 
me  whatever  you’d  like  to.” 

I  started  calling  her  Louise  right 
away  in  my  mind,  and  figured  I 
might  call  her  Mother  after  a 
while,  when  I  got  used  to  the  idea. 
Annie  and  Janie,  who  are  mostly 
pretty  shy  with  strangers  smiled 
at  her  and  brought  her  their  rag 
dolls  to  look  at,  and  Pop  stood  with 
a  big  grin  on  his  face.  We  were 
all  so  interested  I  didn’t  notice  for 
a  while  that  Rick  was  no  longer 
there.  I  found  him  upstairs  in 
his  room,  throwing  his  things  into 
Pop’s  old  suitcase. 

"First  wrong  move  she  makes, 
I’m  gone,”  he  said  wildly.  "Let  her 
see  my  stuff  all  packed,  and  it’ll 


By 

Patricia  A.  Burns 


tell  her  she  isn’t  going  to  take 
Mom’s  place  around  here.  I’ll  run 
away  and  be  a  cowboy.” 

I  didn’t  think  there  was  any  call 
for  him  to  get  so  excited;  but  it’s 
never  any  use  arguing  with  Rick. 
I’m  the  oldest — fourteen  my  last 
birthday — but  Rick  is  the  one  who 
decides  how  things  are  going  to  be 
with  us  kids.  He’s  different  from 
the  rest  of  us,  anyway — sort  of  ex¬ 
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citable.  He  doesn’t  have  to  wear 
glasses  like  me;  he’s  not  fat  like  the 
twins;  he  can  think  of  wonderful 
games  to  play.  He’s  always  at  a 
boil  about  something. 

Rick  was  Mom’s  favorite,  but 
he  never  shed  a  tear  when  she 
died.  He  just  sat  for  three  days 
and  never  spoke  a  word  to  any¬ 
body,  not  even  Pop  or  the  priest. 
So  I  felt  pretty  sick  when  Rick 
went  against  Louise  right  off.  I 
was  afraid  he’d  have  us  all  against 
her  before  he  was  through,  and  I 
didn’t  want  it  to  be  that  way. 

Louise  went  through  the  whole 
house,  scrubbing  and  scouring,  and 
everything  was  shining  like  new. 
Everything  went  back  where  it 
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had  been,  and  the  only  new  thing 
was  her  framed  diploma  from 
Normal  school,  which  she  hung 
over  the  organ  in  the  parlor.  You 
could  see  she  was  proud  of  it,  and 
sometimes  when  Rick  wasn’t  home 
to  drag  us  away  from  her,  she 
would  tell  us  about  the  two  years 
she  had  spent  at  Normal,  paying 
her  way  by  waiting  on  tables  and 
washing  dishes. 


I  thought  she  knew  a  lot  al¬ 
ready,  but  she  was  never  satisfied. 
She  had  Pop  drive  her  into  town 
every  single  Saturday  to  get  books 
about  everything  under  the  sun.  I 
read  my  way  through  the  ones 
about  history,  and  the  twins  read 
the  ones  for  eight-year-olds,  and 
Pop  read  the  ones  about  farming 
and  far  places. 

But  Rick  wouldn’t  look  at  any 
of  them,  not  even  the  ones  about 
horses,  which  is  what  he  likes  most 
in  all  the  world.  In  a  way,  it  was 
the  books  that  messed  things  up. 
She  got  hold  of  a  book  about  how 
a  stepmother  should  act.  It  said 
not  to  antagonize  us  and  to  give  in 
to  us  while  getting  our  confidence, 
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and  love  would  find  a  way — stuff 
like  that.  What  it  boiled  down  to 
was  that  she  never  opened  her 
mouth,  no  matter  what  we  did — 
which  is  a  poor  thing,  book  or  no 
book. 

"Scaredy  cat!”  Rick  sneered 
when  he  needed  a  spanking  and 
didn’t  get  one.  "She’s  scared  to 
lift  a  hand  to  any  of  us.” 

Rick  was  always  picking  at 
Louise  like  that,  not  in  front  of 
her,  but  among  us  kids,  so  that 
Annie  and  Janie,  who  looked 
pretty  again  in  their  long  curls 
and  new  percale  dresses,  began  to 
pick,  too,  fussing  about  every¬ 
thing  Louise  wanted  them  to  do. 

For  one  thing,  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  make  their  own  bed  and 
keep  their  room  picked  up,  just 
as  Mom  had  made  them.  But  on 
account  of  Rick’s  going  on  so, 
the  girls  began  to  feel  abused. 

"You  don’t  have  to  do  what  she 
says,”  Rick  told  them.  "She’s  not 
your  mother.” 

Things  went  along  the  same 
way — Rick  saying  nothing  and 
the  twins  getting  sassier — all  that 
week. 

Even  Pop  seemed  to  see  things 
were  going  wrong.  "What’s  the 
matter  with  those  kids?”  I  heard 
him  say  one  night  when  I  went 
downstairs  for  a  drink  of  water. 
"Looks  to  me  they’re  getting 
mighty  fresh.  Want  me  to  give 
them  a  talking  to?” 

I  felt  as  though  a  big  load  were 
rolling  off  my  shoulders,  but 
Louise  put  it  right  back  on.  "I’ll 
manage,”  she  said.  "If  I  can’t, 
I  guess  I  don’t  belong  here.” 


The  next  day  Rick  was  in  a  de¬ 
jected  mood  over  the  death  of  his 
dog.  Shortly  before  supper  us 
kids  were  all  sitting  in  the  living 
room. 

There  was  Rick,  sitting  on  the 
old  haircloth  sofa,  looking  like  a 
thundercloud.  "Well,  she  died!” 
he  shouted.  "I’ll  never  see  her 
again  any  more  than  I  will  Mom. 
Nobody  but  that — ” 

"Don’t  you  dare  say  a  word 
against  Louise!”  I  yelled.  "I’ll 
say  what  I  please!  Her  and  her 
books!”  He  glared  around  the 
room.  "And  her  diploma!”  Be¬ 
fore  I  could  stop  him,  he  had 
grabbed  Louise’s  diploma  off  the 
wall  and  slammed  it  on  the  floor. 
The  frame  came  apart,  and  the 
glass  splintered. 

I  looked  up,  and  Louise  was  in 
the  doorway,  with  the  twins  big- 
eyed  behind  her.  I  couldn’t  say 
a  word;  but  Louise  could.  She 
looked  at  Rick  as  though  he  were 
something  that  had  crawled  out 
from  under  a  log.  "Get  the  broom 
and  sweep  it  up,”  she  said,  with  a 
snap  in  her  voice  I  had  never  heard 
before,  "and  when  you  get  that 
done,  go  out  and  fill  the  wood  box. 
After  that,  go  upstairs  and  un¬ 
pack  that  valise.  I’m  sick  of  the 
sight  of  it.  Another  thing  I’m 
sick  of  is  trying  to  be  a  mother  to 
children  who  need  a  good  licking, 
once  a  day  and  twice  on  Sundays. 
I  wanted  to  make  a  home  here,  but 
from  now  on  it’s  going  to  be  a 
schoolroom.  That’s  something  I 
know  how  to  run!” 

Rick,  looking  as  though  he 
didn’t  know  what  had  hit  him, 
went  after  the  broom. 
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Louise  didn’t  say  anything  when 
I  followed  her  to  the  kitchen 
and  began  helping  her  prepare  the 
supper.  Pretty  soon,  Rick  tip¬ 
toed  out  with  the  dustpan  full  of 
broken  glass.  He  filled  the  wood 
box,  putting  the  kindling  on  top 
the  way  Mom  had  taught  him  to 
do.  You  couldn’t  tell  what  he  was 
thinking;  but  soon  I  heard  him 
upstairs,  tramping  around  and 
going  up  to  the  attic.  So  I  knew 
the  valise  was  back  where  it  be¬ 
longed. 

I  knew  that  Louise  was  think¬ 
ing  about  Rick,  just  as  I  was.  He’d 
probably  mind  all  right  from  now 
on,  with  Louise  laying  down  the 
law;  but  we  still  wouldn’t  be  a 
family  unless  Rick  liked  Louise. 


Pop  brought  a  friend  home  with 
him.  We  had  a  nice  supper,  every¬ 
thing  tasted  fine.  Rick’s  eyes  were 
swollen,  but  he  never  took  his  eyes 
off  Louise  the  whole  time. 

After  supper  our  guest  pushed 
away  from  the  table  and  said, 
"Well  it  looks  like  a  pretty  nice 
family  you  have  here.” 

He  was  talking  to  Louise,  but  it 
was  Rick  who  answered. 

"A  nice  m-mother,  anyway,” 
he  said,  stammering  a  little. 

Louise  flashed  a  bright  and  lov¬ 
ing  look  at  him,  and  I  knew  that 
even  the  diploma  didn’t  matter 
now.  She  looked  at  me,  and  at  the 
twins,  and  last  of  all  at  Pop.  "Yes,” 
she  said,  "I  couldn’t  ask  for  any¬ 
thing  better.” 
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Since  winter  froze  your  flowing  summer  sound 

And  dried  your  copper  ducts  of  spring  and  fall, 

You  sheltered  four  have  waited,  wrapped  and  bound 
In  ice,  for  March  to  loose  your  muffling  shawl. 
Though  workmen  came  to  wipe  your  eyes  and  arms 

And  brush  your  sculptured  garments  smooth  of  leaves, 
You  were  not  satisfied.  You  knew  the  south 
And  needed  warmer  hands.  No  northern  charms 
Could  shiver  you  to  song  or  break  the  weaves 

That  winter  wound  about  your  pipes  and  mouth. 


In  patience,  wait  the  flooding  of  your  lands, 

As  men  with  souls  run  dry  and  washed  of  grace, 
Who  still  entreat,  with  parched  and  upstretched  hands, 
For  faith  to  flush  on  eye  and  soul  and  face. 

No  life  explodes  from  tiger’s  mouth  to  yours, 

No  shoots  cascade,  no  bursts,  no  first  surprise, 
Nothing!  A  symphony  its  strings  denied. 

But  wait,  for  soon,  soon  drained  the  winter’s  force, 

While  all  this  wonder,  all  this  newness  lies 

Enmassed,  enforced,  within  your  pregnant  side. 


Today  they  turn  your  sprays  and  magics  on, 

And  high,  too  high  to  watch  against  the  sun, 

The  first  far  murmurs  of  your  message  run. 

The  hand  of  winter  grasps,  goes  down,  is  gone. 

Again!  Again  from  all  your  sides  the  stems 
Of  silver  flowers  stream  to  dress  the  sums 

Of  vacancy  with  rainbowed  wreaths  and  lights 
As  must  bright  English  towns,  looking  on  the  Thames, 

Or  lovers’  laughter,  painting  grayed  museums. 

So  too  these  waters  fire  a  thousand  nights. 

Now  pigeons  drink  from  Galatea’s  hand 

And  Acis,  stoned  in  love  these  unknown  years, 

Still  runs  to  her  in  faithful  streams;  and  tears 

Rush  down  the  frown  of  Neptune’s  beard  and  stand 
In  poised  perfection  on  his  dolphin’s  nose, 

While  glistening  Amphitrite  cools  each  whim. 

On  you,  the  forms  of  lift  are  cast  and  shod 
Yet  all  your  soothing,  almost  breathing  pose 

Sits  filled  with  stone,  but  be  content!  You  hymn 
The  song  of  life,  soft  syllables  from  God. 
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McCray,  McCarthy,  Tavlor,  Greenfield  Triump 


Cuccinello  Loses  Split  Decision 
n  National  AAU  Boxing  Tourney 


By  JOHN  AHERN 

The  question  as  to  whether  Don  McCray  can  fight 
|nally  was  answered  last  night. 

The  Roxbury  dishwasher,  holder  of  the  New  England 
1 55-pound  championship,  made  an  unscheduled  and  un- 
<pected  appearance  at  the  Garden  last  night  and  estab- 
shed  himself  as  a  favorite  to  take  one  of  the  titles  in 
|  le  66th  National  Amateur  Boxing  Championships,  which 
ind  up  Thursday  night. 


|  dcCray  was  scheduled  to 
|  it  Monday  night,  and  he 
wed  up  in  the  ring.  His  op- 
|  lent.  Navy  airman  Bob  Fish- 
Niagara  air  base,  couldn’t 
I  found.  Officials  defaulted  the 
it  to  McCray. 

'isher  showed  up  yesterday, 

|  ming  he  received  a  first-day 
from  an  official  of  the  local 
I  ateur  group.  He  produced  the 
|  cial  and  proved  his  point.  So 
ector  Beezer  Downing  broke 
cedent  and  rescheduled  the 
it. 

|  IcCray  just  toyed  with  Fish- 
He  floord  him  in  the  first 
|  de  his  nose  bleed  in  the  sec- 
1,  and  walloped  him  in  the 
•d  to  win  a  unanimous  de- 


on. 


will 


Earthy  Wins 

was  a  productive  night  for  the 
|  v  England  contingent.  Five 
Inbers  of  the  local  team 
t  Thursday  night. 

I  at  McCarthy,  112-pound  champ 
n  Roxbury,  and  the  darling 
he  small  crov/d  of  2065,  barely 
lie  it.  The  little  man  with  the 
heart  had  to  get  off  the  floor 
|  he  first  .and  survive  a  bad  beat- 
to  get  through  the  round  vs, 
liry  Boudreaux  of  New  Orleans. 
16-year-old  Roxbury  Memo- 
sophomore  also  was  in  trouble 
|  he  first  minute  of  the  second 
nd.  But  he  fought  his  way  out 
|  trouble  and  right-armed  his 
to  a  split  decision. 

|ew  England’s  best.  Billy  Tay- 
Springfield  College  sophomore 
rocky  going  in  the  147-pound 

I  s.  But  like  McCarthy,  he  made 
grade  with  a  last  round  flurry. 

collegian  who  started  boxing 
|  therapeutic  reasons,  took  a  bad 
:ing  in  the  first  round  from 
I /eland  Cherry  from  Philadel 

I I  He  lost  his  mouthpiece  and 
front  teeth  in  that  stormy 

|  ng.  He  finally  got  hot  mid- 
through  the  second  and  con- 
I  ed  the  pace  to  eke  out  a  slim 
lory. 

|  s  a  rule  local  heavyweights 
belted  out  of  the  ring  only 
J  nds  after  they  enter  it.  The 
lern  was  changed,  however,  as 
End  Greenfield,  N.  E.  champ 
|i  Everett,  won  his  quarterfinal 
getting  by  Carlos  Pittman 
-oit,  when  referee 


by  George  Harrison,  Solumbus.  O., 
and  Willie  Stevenson,  132,  West 
End,  lost  a  split  decision  to  A.  J. 
Ellison,  also  from  Columbus.  That 
was  a  questionable  decision,  but 
the  verdict  Jack  Puscas,  Portland, 
Or.,  got  over  Johnny  Cuccinello, 
125.  Lexington,  was  tough  to  take. 
Little  Jawn  got  by  his  quarter 
final  fight  and  appeared  to  be 
home  in  the  semi.  Ref.  Tommy 
Rawson  thought  so,  too.  But  the 
judges  disagreed. 

There  were  some  good  fights  for 
the  small  gathering  that  paid  in  a 
gross  of  $4317  and  a  net  of  $3123. 
Garnett  Hall,  132,  Philadelphia, 
continued  to  look  like  the  best  in 
show  as  he  knocked  out  John 
Willis,  Oakland,  at  1:12  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  quarter  finals  and  then 
disposed  of  Ellison  in  2:10  of  the 
Second  in  the  semi  final  round. 
Pete  Armstrong,  119,  Detroit,  still 
dominates  that  class.  Last  night 
he  bombed  Bob  Jefferies,  Niagara 
Air  Base,  in  the  first  for  his  17th 
knockout  in  27  fights. 

There  was  one  major  upset  and 
that  came  in  the  125-pound  semi 
finals  when  Stan  Fitzgerald  beat 
Leroy  Jeffrey,  Detroit.  Jeffrey 
won  his  two  early  fights  handily, 
looking  as  though  he  would  breeze 
through.  But  Fitz  got  to  him  early 
and  nhver  let  up,  beating  the 
former  Michigan  State  College  star 
handily. 


A.  A .  U.  Summaries 


112-POUND  CLASS 
Quarterfinals 

Pat  McCarthy  Jr.,  Boston,  def.  Henry 
Boudreau,  New  Orleans. 

Charles  Branch,  Philadelphia,  def.  Cy 
Ruiz,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Wendell  Stewart.  Omaha,  knocked 
out  John  Reese,  Detroit.  40  seconds  (2). 

Major  Ford,  Columbus.  O.,  def.  Jo¬ 
seph  Clark.  Milwaukee. 

119-POUND  CLASS 
Quarterfinals 

Pete  Armstrong.  Detroit,  stopped  Rob¬ 
ert  Jeffries,  Niagara,  N.  Y„  Air  Force 
Base,  1:50  (2). 

125— POUND  CLASS 
Quarterfinals 

John  Cuccinello,  Lexington,  def. 
Brooks  Stewart,  New  Orleans. 

Jack  Puscas,  Portland.  Ore.,  def. 
Johnny  Torres.  Mountain  View.  Calif. 

Leroy  Jeffrey,  Detroit,  def.  Charles 
Fisher,  Philadelphia 

„  Stan  Fitzgerald.  Buffalo,  def.  Clarence 
Brown.  New  York.  • 

Semifinals 

Jack  Puscas,  Portland,  Ore.,  def. 
Johnny  Cuccinello,  Lexington. 

Stan  Fitzgerald.  Buffalo,  def.  Leroy 
Jeffrey,  Detroit. 

182-POUND  CLASS 
Quarterfinals 

Norman  Johnson.  Milwaukee,  knocked 
out  Willie  Scott.  Buffalo,  1:34  (1). 

Ell  Leggett.  Detroit,  def.  Sterling 
Leeper,  Baltimore. 

Adam  Jerome  Ellison,  Columbus,  def 
William  Stevenson.  Boston. 

Garnett  Hart,  Philadelphia,  knocked 
out  John  Willis,  Oakland,  Calif.,  1:12 

Semifinals 

Norman  Johnson,  Milwaukee,  def.  Eli 
Leggett,  Detroit. 

Garnett  Hart,  Philadelphia,  stopped 
Adam  Jerome  Ellison.  Columbus,  O., 
2:06  (2). 
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ONE  STEP  AHEAD- 
Fisher  of  Niagara  Air 


McCray,  lef 
in  quarterfir 


139-POUND  CLASS 
Quarterfinals 

Robert  Shell,  New  York,  def.  Albert 
Brooks,  Detroit. 

Cleveland,  def.  Robert 
Coier,  Philadelphia. 

John  Mltchener,  Baltimore,  stopped 
Richard  Ward.  Coventry,  R.  I..  l:lo  (i). 

James  Walker,  San  Francifcco,  def.  Ike 
Loiton,  Philadelphia.  ' 


Hasty 


lets  R 


LOUISVILLE,  April  27  (UP, 


—  ster,  who  had  ; 


Callahan  Program 
Next  Week  Postponed 

Next  Monday's  scheduled  Calla¬ 
han  A.  C.  bouts  have  been  post¬ 
poned  to  Tuesday  night,  May  11,  it 
was  announced  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  by  Promoter  Sam  Silverman. 

The  same  card — featuring  Wil¬ 
bur  Wilson  vs.  Go  van  Small  and 
Harold  Gomes  vs.  Bill  Boscio — will 
be  conducted. 

Dwindling  publicity  and  interest, 
due  to  the  National  A.  A.  U.  box¬ 
ing  championships  here  this  week, 
was  given  as  the  reason  for  post¬ 
ponement. 


Semifinals 

Robert  Shell,  New  York,  def.  Tom 
Elder.  Cleveland. 

James  Mitchener,  Baltimore,  def. 
Jimmy  Walker,  San  Francisco. 

147-POUND  CLASS 

„  Quarterfinals 

Tom  Wright,  Detroit,  knocked  out 
Othen  Jordan,  New  York,  1:53  (1). 

Joseph  Bethea,  Seattle,  def.  Joe  Wall¬ 
er,  Pittsburgh. 

John  Ford.  Baltimore,  def.  Lee  Hall, 
Buffalo. 

Billy  Taylor,  Hartford  and  Springfield 
College,  def.  Cleveland  Cherry,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

156-POUND  CLASS 
Quarterfinals 

Calvin  Hall,  Buffalo,  stopped  William 
Smith,  Westover  A.  F.  B„  1:25  (3). 

Gene  Stacy.  Dallas.  Tex..  Knocked 
out  Eugene  Coon,  Niagara  A.  F.  B., 
1:03  (3). 

Richard  Kelly.  Philadelphia,  stopped 
Solomon  Dorsey,  Buffalo,  1:37  (1). 

John  Houston,  Oakland,  Calif.. 

John  Morris,  Pittsburgh 


Hasty  Road,  the  all-time  mo: 
winner  as  a  two-year-old  in  1| 


■y 


but  a  bust  so  far  in  1954,  got  o:^ 


in  the  Kentucky  Derby  picturej 
day  when  he  defeated  Dete: 
in  a  stirring  stretch  duel  to 
the  17th  annual  running  of 
$10,000  added  derby  trial. 

Leading  from  almost  the  si 
Hasty  Road,  defeated  in  all  foi 
his  starts  this  year,  yielded 
front  running  position  to  De'| 
mine  shortly  after  they  hit  £ 
head  of  the  stretch,  but  % 
pulled  up  even  again  and 
under  the  wire  a  head  in  from, 
the  pint-sized  California  Sp» 


on  favorite. 

It  'was  Dete 
after  six  coi 
while  for.  Has’ 
definite  startin 
derby. 

Second  choic 
Road  paid  $7.4 
he  ran  the  mil 
time.  Being  cli 
of  a  second  be 
ous  record  se: 
years  ago. 

Determine  p 
the  same  for  s 
mine’s  stable  r 
paying  $2.20  t 
had  gone  off  a: 


'  1 
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DeSpirito  Wins  Four; 
Heads  for  Derby  Tod 


By  sam  McCracken 

Jockey  Tony  DeSpirito,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  bad  case  of  air  sick¬ 


ness  he  suffered  in  his  recent 
trip  to  Churchill  Downs,  will 
travel  by  train  tomorrow  night 
for  his  Saturday  engagement 
in  the  Kentucky  Derby. 

The  former  national  champion 
confined  all  his  flying  to  Suffolk 
Downs’  racing  strip  yesterday 
as  he  piloted  home  four  more 
winners,  including  a  thrilling 
nose  triumph  aboard  the  fa¬ 
vored  Chief  Fanelli  in  the  fea¬ 
ture  race.  The  latter  victory 
was  his  13th  of  the  meeting  and 
moved  him  three  ahead  of  his 
hottest  rival,  Bobby  Ussery,  who 
went  winless  in  five  attempts.  • 
Backed  down  to  7  to  5  in  the 
seven-horse  field  by  the  ma-> 
jority  of  a  drenched  crowd  of 
9245,  the  Chief  Fanelli  turned 


_ _ 


_ _ 


WASHOUT  %  BY  GEORGE  M. 
BERNIER,  JR.  0  Orlando’s  Gym  was  a  place 
on  the  East  Side  where  men  went  when  they 
had  nothing  else  to  do.  It  was  a  place  where  a 
lot  of  kids  went  to  add  two  inches  to  their 
biceps  or  to  watch  the  second  and  third-rate 
fighters  work  out.  A  few  went  to  use  the 
basketball  floor  but  there  was  a  better  one, 
two  blocks  down  the  street,  so  most  of  the 
people  at  Orlando’s  were  there  for  a  workout 
in  the  small  weight-lifting-boxing  room. 

There  were  about  eight  men  in  this  room 


def. 


165-POUND  CLASS 
Quarterfinals 


def 


DeWitt  Yankees  Aid 

NEW  YORK.  April  27  <AP)  — 
William  O.  DeWitt,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  St.  Louis  Browns,  to¬ 
day  joined  the  New  York  Yankees 
as  assistant  to  General  Manager 
peorge  M.  Weiss. 


Herman  Calhoun.  New  York. 
Herbert  Willis.  Cincinnati. 

Donald  McCray.  Boston  def.  Robert 
Fisher.  Niagara.  A.  F.  B. 

178-POUND  CLASS 
_  Quarterfinals 

Eugene  Toff.  Columbus.  O..  def.  Ron- 

-*  ci. —  *’  •  - 


Raynham  Result:!  |Sam  McCracken’s 

Suffolk  Handicaps 


80i, 


aid  Clark  Alameda.  Calif 

HEAVYWEIGHT  CLASS 
Quarterfinals 

George  Harrison.  Columbus.  O..  def. 
Salvatore  Fichera,  Lawrence. 

Ronald  Greenfield.  Everett,  stopped 
Carlos  Pittman.  Detroit.  1:34  (2). 


FIRST  RACE  —  $2500,  claiming 
Sear-olds.  6  furlongs. 

11 — Ruddy  Leaf.  Mayer.  ... *106 

8— Hasty  Girl.  V  Smith _  114 

o — Count  Cal,  Petrin .  114 

14 — Friend  Jim.  Ruth . *109 


School  Baseball 


•La  Salle.  R  I  7 . Warren,  R  1  2 

_  i  Pawtucket  East  5  Barrington,  R  I  1 

Tommy  Coventry,  R  I  3 . No  Kingstown  0 


Hoenig ,  Knowles , 
Chapman  Win  in 


FIRST  RACE.  5-16  MILE 

Castile  (1) . 15.00  12.00 

Bulletin  . .  13.00  ™ 

Taxi  Man  (8) .  * 

Also  Ran — Protegee  (3).  Golden"® 

(6) ,  Cap’  Wine  (2).  Stuff  (5,  Loi’<l 

(7) .  Time.  31.3s. 

SECOND  RACE,  5-16  MILE  20,  it — mend  aim.  mm 

Turrihle  Tnt  i4>  7  80  5  00  2P  J — Gelinka.  Madden . 109 

Beloved  Gav  1  .  7  00  30  ,  6— Paula  M.  Stevenson ...  *104 

Firthen  5?  UC  16— Sweetest  Music.  Walker  111 

Also  Rrit-Shawnee  Brave  <21,  »  ^-k'^-Fred  M»-er . -106 

Grill  (6) .  Key  Tag  181,  Vandal  ^  ino 

Breathitt’s  Pet  <71.  Time,  31.2s  id.  <S°eSt°no  boy ! ! ! !  109 

DAILY  DOUBLE — Castile  (1)  j  3-  Ruidosa,  no  boy  .  109 

Terrible  Tot  <4)  paid  $126.80.  I  i  . 

THiRn  r ATF*  s/lfi  Mil  E  wi  ,  SECOND  RAC-E — $2500.  claiming. 
THIRD  RACE,  5/ 16  MIL.*,  Mm ear-olds  and  up.  6  furlongs. 
Improvisor  <8) .  3.60  3.00  jgljd— ■ Lost  Story,  Bush .  113 


Suffolk  Results 


2-1 

6-1 

5-1 

12-1 

4-1 

8-1 

10-1 

12-1 

12-1 

20-1 

20-1 

20-1 


FIRST  RACE— $2500.  claiming, 
year-olds  and  up  6  furlongs 
Ch'm  Step,  113,  Ped’sn  17  40  10.60  5.80 

Idealist,  120.  Rogers  5.60  4.40 

Cotton  Bud,  117,  Stu’t  11.60 

Time,  1:12  3-5.  Jerry  M,  Not  Joe,  Fred 
G,  Scotch  Town,  Hatter  War,  Jack’s 
Neen,  Zacaprjse  also  ran. 


SECOND  RACE — $2500.  claiming, 
year-old  and  up.  6  furlongs. 

Lady  Finn.  110,  DeS’to  4.20  3  20  2  80 

So  Surpr’d.  110,  M’d’n  8  20  5.20 

Neb  Jr,  110,  Mayo  3.60 

Time.  1:12  2-5  Biinky  B  Oxlin,  Mys¬ 
tic  Gold.  Zipper,  Sunny  Bones,  Circu- 
lant.  Sia.  Seven  Passes  also  ran. 


<AP 

ARRIED — Shirley  May| 
id  Marine  Corps  2d  Lt 
■nith  walk  down  the  aisli  | 
all  River,  Mass.,  Baptist 
ter  ceremony. 


School  Basebt 


"o urney  SZat< 
or  B.  U.  Field 


The  20th  Eastern  State 


since,”  Smith  said. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  'ill  reside  at 
21  Swan  aw,  Somerset,  following  a 
honeymoon  in  New  Orleans  and 
Florida.  Mrs.  Smith  served  as  a 
disc  jockey  and  later  worked  in 
TV  previous  to  her  employment  in 
the  sales  department  of  a  Fall 
River  retail  store. 

The  groom,  son  of  Mrs.  Frederic 
J.  Smith  of  63  Conant  st.,  Fall 
River,  was  graduated  last  Satur¬ 
day  from  pre-flight  school  at  Quan- 
tico  Marine  Air  Base  and  reports 
to  Cherry  Point,  N.  C..  for  duty 
following  his  honeymoon. 


oy  baseball  tournament 
eld  at  Boston  TJniversitj 
une  9,  10,  11,  12.  Permis 
se  the  B.  U.  plant  (f«| 
raves  Field)  was  grantee 
Jhoolboys  yesterday. 

The  small  school  tour  1 
will  be  held  the  same  we< 
and  semifinal  round  game 
played  on  neutral  fields  as 
past,  with  the  final  at  B.  1 1 
the  day  of  the  Eastern  fin 


Quincy  48 


School  Track 


Br< 


KOREAN  VETE 


DAILY  DOUBLE  paid  $65  80. 

THIRD  RACE— $2500.  claiming,  maid- 


Vi»it,  Phone  LA  3-2813  or  w 
your  Free  Copy  of  “Edui 
Benefit*  for  Korean  Veterai 

Lie.  Comm.  Moss.  Dept 


College  Baseball 


INDUSTRIAL  TECHNICAL  S 


with  the  orange-yellow  paint  peel¬ 
ing  from  the  walls.  They  were  con¬ 
centrating  mainly  on  talking.  This 
was  the  late  evening  crowd. 

The  big  man  with  the  unlit 
cigar  stood  beside  the  ring  ropes 
and  laced  the  gloves  tight  on  Louis’ 
wrists. 

"That’s  plenty  good,  Mister 
Mitchell,”  Louis  said,  "That  feels 
plenty  good,  thanks.” 

Mitchell  was  big  and  fat  and 
looked  like  he  should  be  chewing 
on  an  unlit  cigar;  his  hair  was 
balding  but  had  kindly  left  him 
a  lock  in  front  that  vanity  could 
substitute  for  a  full  set  of  hair. 
He  was  well  past  forty  but  car¬ 
ried  his  chest  and  shoulders  like 
he  was  still  an  athlete. 

•The  man  who  stood  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ropes  in  head-guard, 
grey  sweat  pants  and  high-laced 
gym  shoes  had  the  same  athletic 
look  but  had  the  youth  to  go  with 
it.  His  publicity  card  read:  Louis 
Trocci,  age — twenty-nine,  weight 
— one  fifty-seven.  Louis  liked  to 
add,  "And  all  steel,  Mister  Mit¬ 
chell.”  To  which  Mitchell  would 
always  smile  and  nod. 

"You  all  set,  Tattoo,”  he  called 
across  the  ring,  and  then  said  to 
Louis,  "Tattoo’s  gonna  come  in 
low  like  Watson,  so  you’ll  hafta 
punch  downhill.  Keep  your  left 
on  his  nose  all  the  time.  Okay? 
Time!” 

The  two  men  turned  into  the 
center  of  the  ring  and  exchanged 
jabs.  Louis  pumped  the  left  to  his 
partner’s  forehead  and  danced, 
now  up  on  his  toes,  now  shuffling- 
sliding  to  his  right.  Tattoo  didn’t 
land  very  often  and  his  head  would 


snap  back  every  time  Louis’  left 
found  its  mark.  He  was  little 
more  than  a  punching  bag  that 
could  change  direction. 

"Why  doesn’t  someone  tell  this 
guy  to  get  out,”  thought  Louis, 
"Why  do  these  boys  hang  on  when 
they’ve  lost  it,  when  they  can’t  do 
anything  but  this?”  Bang!  Bang! 
Bang!  He  tore  Tattoo’s  head- 
guard  loose  with  three  lefts  and 
knocked  him  back  with  a  right  to 
the  heart. 

"No,  no,  Louis,”  it  was  Mit¬ 
chell  shouting.  "Keep  your  punch¬ 
es  high,  bring  him  up,  make  your 
man  come  up.  That’s  it.  That’s 
the  stuff.”  Bang!  Bang! 

"What’s  he  gonna  do  when  he 
gets  too  bad  for  even  sparring, 
hang  around  gyms  and  arenas? 
Hang  with  the  boys  like  him,  talk 
about  the  old  times,  the  old  fight¬ 
ers,  Dempsey,  Leonard — ” 

"Time!” 

Louis  wheeled  and  headed  to¬ 
wards  his  corner. 

"Hey  kid,”  Mitchell  again. 

Louis  walked  over  to  him  and 
leaned  his  weight  on  the  ropes. 

"Louis,  shake  hands  with  Dan 
Hughes.  Dan  does  a  column  for 
a  Philly  paper.” 

Louis  had  wiped  his  perspira¬ 
tion-soaked  face  with  his  right 
glove  so  he  held  out  the  left.  "Glad 
to  know  you,”  he  said. 

He  looked  the  reporter  over 
quickly,  the  way  a  fighter  learns 
to  size-up  anyone.  Hughes  was 
short,  five-five,  five-six;  he  wore  a 
blue  wool  overcoat  and  a  high- 
crowned  felt  hat  that  didn’t  seeem 
to  match.  He  had  the  hat  pushed 
back  on  his  head,  far  enough  to 
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see  he  wasn’t  growing  bald  yet. 
His  body  was  full,  but  not  as  full 
as  his  face  would  indicate.  He 
wore  a  full  mustache  across  his 
upper  lip  and  he  showed  a  big 
split  between  his  teeth  when  he 
smiled.  He  smiled  now.  "Hi, 
Trocci,  how’s  the  kid?” 

Hughes  looked  at  Mitchell, 
"Can  we  sit  down  and  talk  for 
a  while,  Al?” 

"Sure,  sure.  Go  with  him,  kid.” 

Louis  climbed  through  the 
ropes  and  walked  over  to  the  rub- 
down  table.  He  sat  on  that  and 
Hughes  pulled  up  a  metal  stool. 
Hughes  opened  the  conversation. 
"This  boy  you’re  fighting  over  in 
Philly  Wednesday,  this  Watson, 
he’s  coming  along  pretty  fast.  He’s 
young  too,  twenty-two,  twenty- 
three,  and  folks  in  Philly  think  a 
lot  of  him.” 

"Uh-huh.”  Louis  was  working 
his  shoulders  now,  to  keep  from 
cooling  off.” 

"Do  you  think  you  can  take 
him,  Trocci?”  Louis  noticed  the 
reporter  had  his  pencil  and  paper 
in  his  hand.” 

"Why,  sure  I  do,  Mister 
Hughes,”  said  Louis.  "I’ve  got 
big  things  ahead  of  me  if  I  take 
this  one.  My  manager  there  says 
I  might  get  a  T.  V.  bout  soon, 
maybe  in  August,  if  I  get  by  Wat¬ 
son.” 

"What  do  you  do  for  a  living, 
I  mean  steady  work;  you’re  mar¬ 
ried  aren’t  you?” 

"Yup,  sure  I’m  married,  two 
kids,  both  girls.  I  work  down  at 
Robert’s  Meat  Packing.  Pays 
good.  Buck  ninety-eight,  but  I’m 


just  doing  that  ’till  I  get  a  crack 
at  the  big  dough.” 

Hughes  chewed  on  the  end  of 
his  pencil,  and  spit  the  eraser  out. 
"Do  you  really  think  you  have  a 
chance  for  the  big  money,  Louis? 
You  must  be  thirty  anyway.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  guy  that  old 
hasn’t  much  of  a  future  ahead.” 

Louis  colored  and  spoke  a  little 
louder,  "I’m  twenty-nine,  so 
what?  Walcott  was  over  thirty 
when  he  hit  the  big  time.  Brad- 
dock  too.  All  I  need  is  one,  two 
breaks  and  I  can  go  on  from 
there.”  Louis  said  this  with  a 
strange  sort  of  confidence  like  the 
manager  of  a  sixth  place  team  that 
hadn’t  been  mathematically  elim¬ 
inated  yet. 

"I  didn’t  mean  it  that  way, 
Trocci,”  Hughes  said.  He  was  still 
writing  on  the  pad.  "Who’s  the 
boy  you  were  sparring  with?  The 
one  dancing  in  the  ring  there.” 

"Oh  that’s  Tattoo.  Dunno  his 
last  name.  Hangs  around  the  gym. 
You  know,  picks  up  a  couple  of 
bucks  sparring.  He  was  in  the 
ring  too  long.  See?  See  what  I 
mean?” 

Tattoo  was  dancing  around  the 
ring  now,  all  by  himself,  bobbing, 
jabbing,  counter-punching  an 
imaginary  opponent.  His  foot¬ 
work  was  nearly  flawless  as  he 
pivoted,  shuffled,  half-turned,  and 
backstepped. 

Mitchell  stood  beside  his  fight¬ 
er  and  the  reporter.  "You  might 
use  this  guy  sometime,  Dan.  This 
Tattoo.  Whenever  he  gets  alone 
in  a  ring,  he  starts  this  fancy  foot¬ 
work  business.  It’s  kinda  like  an 
act.” 
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Tattoo  was  leading  and  cross¬ 
ing  now.  He  grabbed  his  son  and 
clinched. 

"What  d’ya  mean  Al,  an  act?” 

"I  mean  this  is  his  last  big  time 
fight.  It’s  always  the  same.  He 
goes  through  the  same  steps,  the 
same  fakes  every  time.  Almost 
like  he  had  feet  painted  on  the  floor 
like  at  a  dance  studio. 

"Yeah?” 

"Yeah,  and  it  always  ends  the 
same  way,  see?  He  gets  on  the 
ropes  like  he’s  getting  hit  and 
then  freezes  up  and  starts  blub¬ 
bering.  See?  It’s  his  last  big  time 
fight  when  he  got  beaten.  Never 
any  good  after  that.  Back  in  forty- 
three,  I  think.  He  was  pretty  big 
stuff  during  the  war,  you  know.” 

Louis  had  gone  into  the  ring  and 
sat  Tattoo  down  on  a  stool  in  the 
corner.  One  of  the  boys  came 
over  from  the  weights  and  splashed 
some  water  in  his  face. 

"I’m  okay  kid,  thanks,”  he  said 
at  length.  "Let’s  get  on  with  it, 
huh.” 

"Just  a  minute,  Tattoo,  we  start 
in  just  a  minute.” 

The  manager  and  the  reporter 
looked  at  the  men.  "You  know, 
Al,”  said  Hughes,  "I  came  over 
here  to  get  some  dope  for  a  story 
I’m  doing  on  washouts.  I’ll  be 
frank  with  you,  I  wasn’t  interested 
in  Trocci’s  bout  with  Watson.  I 
just  wanted  to  talk  to  your  boy 
because,  well  ’cause  I  think  he’s  a 
washout  with  no  place  to  go.  See,  I 
want  to  find  out  why  these  guys 
stay  at  the  game  when  they 
haven’t  any  chance  to  get  ahead. 
I  thought  I  might  get  one  reason 
why;  looks  like  I  got  two.” 


"You  really  think  Louis  is 
through?”  asked  Mitchell. 

"I  know  it,  Al,”  said  Hughes. 

Mitchell  eased  a  sigh  out  of  his 
big  body,  "I  know  it  too.”  He 
seemed  relieved.  "But  I’ll  never 
say  it  to  the  boy;  he’s  gotta  have 
something  to  aim  at,  something  to 
hope  for.  A  man  can’t  live  with¬ 
out  it.” 

"Yeah.” 

"S’funny  thing  tho’.  When  I 
picked  Trocci  up  four,  five  years 
ago,  I  thought  he’d  be  my  big 
name  fighter.  You  know,  big 
money,  maybe  a  title  shot.  But 
he’s  done  all  right  as  is.  When  I 
find  my  fighter,  Trocci  can  stay 
on  as  handler  as  long  as  he  wants. 
I’ll  see  he  does  all  right  by  me  when 
I  hit  the  dough.  Shoot,  I  sure  wish 
it  had  been  Trocci,  Al.  He’s  a 
real  nice  guy.” 

Hughes  fished  a  cigarette  out  of 
his  shirt  pocket  and  put  a  match 
to  it.  He  blew  the  smoke  at  the 
lamp  over  the  rubdown  table.  For 
a  minute  it  looked  like  angel-hair 
on  a  Christmas  tree. 

He  looked  at  Trocci  dancing 
around,  loosening  up,  at  Tattoo 
standing  still  in  his  corner,  and  at 
Mitchell,  fat  Mitchell,  chewing  on 
his  cigar.  He  put  his  pad  and 
pencil  in  his  pocket  and  smiled., 
"Al,”  he  said,  "Maybe  there’s  just 
one  reason  after  all.” 

"Huh?” 

"I  mean  you’re  all  hanging  on, 
looking  for  the  break;  all  of  you — 
Tattoo,  Trocci,  and  even  you,  Al. 
Yeah,  Al,  even  you.” 

Mitchell  spoke  fast  and  his  face 
shook  a  little  to  add  emphasis. 
"Not  me,  Dan,  I’m  different,  I’ve 
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got  a  chance.  The  other  guys, 
they’re  through,  but  I’m  different, 
Dan.  I’ll  find  my  boy  soon,  all  I 
need  is  a  break.” 

"Okay,  okay,  Al,  you’re  differ¬ 
ent,  have  it  your  way.  Me,  I’ve 
got  a  story  to  write.”  He  turned 
toward  the  door.  "After  all,  I 
am  a  working  man.”  He  looked 
at  Mitchell  again.  "Say,  be  sure 
to  look  me  up  in  Philly  Wednes¬ 


day,  will  you?”  He  waved  to 
Trocci  in  the  ring. 

As  he  went  out  the  door  he 
could  hear  Mitchell  calling  to  the 
fighters.  "You  okay,  Tattoo? 
Louis?  Keep  your  glove  on  his 
face,  kid.  Okay.  Time!” 

He  stepped  out  onto  the  side¬ 
walk.  It  was  raining  now,  and 
cold.  He  wondered  when  some¬ 
one  would  tell  him  he  was  through. 


Consolation 

Sauf  pour  les  ombres  qui  s’e'tendent  a  minuit, 
Personne  ne  traverse  la  noirceur  de  la  nuit 
Aux  forets  neigeux  qui  comprennent  l’ennui. 

Ici  encore  les  arbres  par  le  vent  sont  frappe^ 

Bien  que  la  date  n’indique  plus  l’hiver; 

Et  les  branches,  en  priere,  aux  etoiles  sont  levees. 

Ainsi  j’y  viens  sous  ces  suppliants  nus 
Pour  attendre  avec  eux  un  printemps  retenu; 

Et  quand  je  m’en  vais,  l’ennui  a  disparu. 


— John  H.  Spurk 


